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‘* The most important literary event of the season."’ 


NOW READY. 


‘Lhe N ation 


PRICE to CENTS 


—New York CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


MEMORIAL HISTORY OF THE City oF NEw York. 


Edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


The work will be prepared on the codperative plan, the following well-known writers being contributors to its pages 


Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. 
Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Hon. CHARLES P. DALY. 
Rev. B. F. DE COSTA, D.D. 


Mr. ROBERT LUDLOW FOWLER. 
Hon. JAMES W. GERARD. 


Dr. SAMUEL 8. PURP 


Mr. GEORGE PELLEW 
Bishop HENRY C. POTTER Mr. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
Mr. ANDREW _H.. GREEN. Gen, JOHN ee RE AD. Mr. WILLIAM L. STONE. 

Mr. CHAS. R. HILDEBURN. 


Dr. JOHN GILMARY SHEA 


Mr. BAYARD TUCKERMAN 


Rev, MORGAN DIX, 8.T.D Gen. O. O. HOWARD, U.S. A. Gen. TIF. RODENBOU On U.S.A. Rev. ASHREL G. VERMILYE, D.D 
Dr. THEODORE W. DWIGHT. Hon. JOHN JAY. Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Gen. ALEXANDER S. WERR 
Mr. BERTHOLD FERNOW. Prof. EUGENE LAWRENCE. Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D 


The entire work will consist of four royal octavo volumes of about 600 pages each, and illustrated with not less than 1,000 portraits, views of historic 
houses, scenes, statues, tombs, monuments, maps, and facsimiles of autographs and ancient documents, printed by the De Vinne Press 
In every respect the most elaborate work ever prepared on an American city. 


PRESS ENDORSEMENTS. 


‘*Of the books called forth by the approaching celebration of the discovery of the New World, none will commend itself m _stronglty than the ' Memorial 
History of the City of New York.’ Weare at last to havea narrative not unworthy of the theme in respect of exhaustive,’ ey and trustworthy treat 


ment.’’—New York Sun, 


**In paper, typography, illustrations, and binding it is unsurpé assed by any prev ious publication of the kind from any pres se . It is as perfect as 
the printer, artist, and engraver can make it.’’"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


‘* A book of the greatest beauty and substantial usefulness.’’—The Independent.’ 

** It will be welcomed not only by the people of the great metropolis, but by the citizens of the country generally.’'—Vew York Won aN i 
**It will be a permanent literary treasure.’’—The New York Observer. 

** 4 work any New Yorker would be glad to have in his library.’'—New York Herald. 


Library Leather, per Vol., 8 50 





PRICES AND STYLES OF BINDING. 
Extra Cloth, per Vol., 


2 
“o 
2 


$7 50 Half Morocco, per Vol., $10 0 





Full Morocco or Russia, i? G0 


PusuisHep Bay NEW YORK HISTORY COMPANY, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE 


Weekly Bulletin 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
Catalogues and classifies each week 


The Principal Contents of 
the Periodical Press. 


That huge mass of material, heretofore inaccessible 
to the eager student, is now rendered available. 
Not only is the Weekly Bulletin a trustworthy guide 
to the daily, weekly, and monthly press, but it also 
lends a helping hand in procuring the articles it cata- 
logues. 

AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM 


of classification, aided by a stili more ingenious plan 
of coupon orders saves its patrons a vast deal of 
trouble and expense. 





Subscription, One Dollar per Year. 


Sample copies sent free. 
Address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
P. O. Box 210. 5 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
UNITARIAN at UBLICATIONS 

Athen ~~ Box 462, Concord, Mass, 








25 CENTS. 


TheScarlet Letter 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
New Universal Edition. 


With Introduction by G, P. LA- 
THROP and printed in large 
type. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Mailed by 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
11 East Seventeenth St.. New York 


Wansted— Work in | Translating from Ger- 
man into English 





Orfrom English into German, by German lady who | 
studied at Oxford (England) and who has lived for | 


over seven years in England and in America as a 
teacher of lal res. Continuous literary or philo- 
sophical work preferred. Address ‘ ort TRANS- 
LATOR,” care the Varien, or care Prof. H. A. Rowland, 
Johns opkins v niversity, Baltimore, Md. 

RARE ENG RAVING. WITH KE cy, 

will be sold to the highest offer. “ The Declara- 
tion of “we wy of the United States of Ame- 
rica, July 4, 1776." engraved by A.B. Durand. Copy- 
right secured according to the Act of Congress, Dec. 
, 188. Apply to Sawvet Rees Liorp, Ty Cymro, 
Meridian Road, Cotham, Bristol, England. 


U THORS.— The shiiled revision, the com- 
a petent and unbiassed criticism of prose and 
Verse are the specialties of the N. Y. Bureau of a 
sion. Estabiie ed 1888. Unique in gry and s 
cess. Address Dr. Titus M. Coan, 0 léth St., N. y 


A Work of Historical Interest. 
THE ORIGINAL . 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY, 


as issued by 
JOHN NEWBERY, of London, circa 1760; 


| ISAIAH THOMAS, of Worcester, Mass., circa 1785, 
and 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, of Boston, circa 1825. 


Reproduced in fac-simile, from the first Worcester 
edition, with introductory notes by 


WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 


| To which are added 
| The Fairy Tales of Mother 
| Goose, 


| First collected by Perravcitin 1696, reprinted from 
| the original Translation into English, by R. Samper 
| in 1729. With portrait of Charles Perrault from a 
copper-plate engraving. 1 vol., 8vo, 117 pages, 
| $1.50. Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, 
The Old Corner Bookstore, Boston. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 


Illustrated and _Deaeiptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, 10 cents. 


FREDRICK KEPPEL & CO, Paris, and 
| 20 Bast 16th St., between Union Square and Fifth Ave. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 








FOUNDED 1865. 


|Zntered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail-matter.| 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 


DE WE os ascctsvevsocccsiessetesce evcescescoevscocces LUD 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
“ Getting the ERNIE Mae veseurvesesinen chovcese Bae 
Hili’s Record Revised.. oe 182 
Silver Politics.. oss bbboouocnneccecces SE 
Clergymen and ‘the Rich.. cee cocscvoveceseccece Se 
Mr. Balfour’s Failure... oe beesecesecesosecseccese ROD 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 


Constitutional Reform in Belgium ............... 186 
Renan’s ‘ Detached Leaves ’..........csesscccseee 187 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
Parties and the Nation.. eves eoces nae 
Free Coinage and its Consequences. cooee 189 
Bond-Selling by the Treasury so-sen0cess BE 
The Education of Southern Youti.. bccne Bae 
Is Induce tion an eaterense't.. seubeeeeecesss Be 
“You Was”. echecnsesovonccesssces SE 
Aught and Naught. ooo EOE 
Tolstoi Auto; raphs for Starving “Russia... 1 
“ Mr. Cole’s Engravings "—A New Series....... 192 
PUNE Kn.dsnstb- eens sccenenecsstsdonckevodvccsahecscesenes DR 
REVIEWS: 
Rodway’s British Guiana.. 194 
Butler’s Book.. . 195 
The Silva of North ‘America... a 


Mark Hopkin 197 
General, View ‘of’ the Political History of Europe 198 
The Original Mother Goose’s Melody . 198 


BOOKS OF TMB WEBR.....0:ccccecccccscccecccccccccce 100 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Address- 
Label of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other receipt is 
sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, un- 
less previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
registered letter or by check, express order, or postal order, 
payable to “ Publisher of the NaT1Ion.” 

When a change of address is destred, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to the 
inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for chotce of page, top of column, 
orcuts, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNT, 
TimE— 
Rv asnrasoso rns vonrneresenn sere § per gent. 
eg \ TM: | Cpacdattneynbucheneabssoeanaer ak oe 
26 a8 eniveddecctonpicnsocnepenedoane 15? i 
39 wa dvkee cn detenchetdocentescvenses Ie . 


62 93 OOgreoncacocrcocccecccosesecces BO mat 
AMOUNT— 
$100 within a VOAT..cceececereeesereeereee 
250 = . pvcevecccocece 
) o “ 
750 e o 
1,000 “ “ 
2,000 ‘“ - 
2'500 “ 
THE NATION is sent free to those who abantbes tn it, as 
long as advertisement continues, 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,052 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the inspec- 
tion of advertisers.* 








*,* .* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
aris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de 1’Opéra, 
— in gree of = F. Stevens, 4 Traf 
uare, erican Newspaper Agency, 15 
Willian Street, Strand, dW. C. ‘a 
London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 








Schools. 


DELAWARE, Wilmi n, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES WEBB S ENGLISH, 
French, and German | Boseding — Day School 
for young ladies and girls reop 22, 1891. 








LAND, Annapo! 
rT" JOHN” Ss COLLE GE.—103d Session 
Sept. 16. mies Departments. Build- 
steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
moderate. Special rate rates and scho- 
of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
ens Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. 
Students prepar red for college. Principals—Miss 8. 
N. Randolph, Miss A. L. Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, WOR’ 122-124 West Franklin 
WE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 
















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year) 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute o: Technolo is aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute yd The location of the 
school building, on Copley Bgiare, is is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute 

Pre tion also for Goliege (with or without 
Greek) and for business. _ al students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo! 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


School, 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS—DR, ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys 8 into his family, to 
t for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
7 H, LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Co 
NCORD HOME "SCHOOL. — TWEN 
ty-five boys poopeted for college,scientific school 
or bastnecss. All the advantages of famil y life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES S.GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL Z. FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. "Mrs. NAPP, Prin. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laboratories 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, s. B. (M. 1. T.), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 
— Bec onary ge for Boys. Second 
term be anuary 11, 1892. An eligible time for 
new pup SiGe For all particulars address 
WILLIAM — Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. 
School for Girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worc: 
<=. THRO OP’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or ne al Courses. Homecare. Two vacancies. 














ON J McDUFFIE’S 
oie Miss Howard’s. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Wore 
OHN W. DA VZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St'—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


NEw pow Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
M RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
Ladies and Children. 


VAN’S Boardin and Day School for Young 
ersonal attention is given to 
pupils. Circulars on application. 
Onr0, Cleveland. 


OLEEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 

rn Reserve University possesses the best facili- 

ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. THWING. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business. aa ante ment bzaee Sept. 
tes 

















9. Board and tuition, $240. ther sex, 
enter Freshman best —s orate or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ton COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
nailed, French, of German Boarding-School 
i indies reopens Sept. 28, 1891 

for college. Teale grounds for 


for Sean 
Studen 
outdoor omereine. 





Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS. VAN PELTS AMERICAN 
Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the prsene of the Luxembourg, and being in a cor- 
ner house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity 
of the Sorbonne, where are given free lectures, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is 
the Classical National Theatre, and two of the best 
art schools, makes this locality especially desirable 
for students. Mrs. Van Pelt has secured the services 
of a refined lady (a thorough French and music 
teacher) who will assist her in making French the 
lan, ge of the family and will also accompany 
ladies to ihe lectures and assist them in takin 
notes. Those who do not wish to speak French wi 
have a separate table. 
For references andcircular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 





GERMANY, Schwerin (3 hours from Hamburg). 

WO GERMAN LADIE S, CLERGY- 
—_ daughters, wish to receive as boarders a 
~~ ladies desirous of studying German, Mlu 
sic, Painting, etc. First-class masters obtainabe.- 
Court opera and theatre. For prospectus apply to 
ramgrease # M. Drown, Institute of Technology, Bos- 
or address Fratilein WALTER, Liibsche Strasse, 

&S.  Wismar, Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 





GERMANY, Blankenburg am Harz. 
ARTINIINSTITUTE.—GERMAN 
French, and English Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Location for health 
and beauty of scenery unsurpassed. Address Mrs, 
C. P. LANE’s School, 429 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. A 





SWITZERLAND, Lausanne. 

EV. CHARLES BIELER, HEAD- 
Master of the Collége Galliard, and Madame Bie- 
ler, née Merle D’Aubigné, receive into their house a 
limited number of upils who follow the classes of 
the College. The Head- Master’s residence forms a 
part of the yep buildings, which stand on high 
round in one of the healthiest localities of Lausanne. 
large playground and a gymnasium are attached to 
the house boys are expected to talk nothing 

but French. 

The studies, health, and behavior of the boys are 
individually cared for, and ee * ‘ren aim is to train 
them in the fear and love of God. 

School fees £8 to £15. according toage. Board £72 
fn annum (summer holiday ys not aa luded), to be paid 

advance at the beginning of each term 
For further information — M. 
LER, Piace Chaudron, Lausan 

Reference may be made to "Richard Wood, 1620 Lo- 

cust Street, Philadelphia 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES BIE- 








Teachers, etc. 
ANTED—IN A COLLEGE PRE- 


paratory School for Girls—A teacher (woman) 
of Latin and Greek. Must be college : seeceete. For 
experienced teacher salary $1,200. dress 
C., care of Nation. 


CLASSICAL TEACHER OF MUCH 
experience and skill desires an engagement for 
next year; conditions favorable, he would buy. 
YALE, A. M., care of Nation. 


GRADUATE OF AN EASTERN 

Am. College desires to teach German, Matb., or 

Classics (first pref.). Now studying in Germany. One 
year’s exp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agenctes. 


OOD POSITIONS! THE SCHOOL 
and Colle; io Dares of Elmhurst (Chicago), II1., 
now has on its s many good positions in the best 
Universities, bor earl State Normals, City Schools, 
ete. Send for our new hand-book. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MEFICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 3 Union Square, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ii, "and 120) South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, al. *100-page Agency 
anual free. EVERETT O., Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and pea 
} Songs 3S a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress C.B. RuGGLEs & Co.,(Palace Hotel Building), 
Room ©, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MERICAN AND FOX EIGN Professors, 

Sen ucknoln aed auhes, Seis Govniene 
— 150 5 th. Ave., cor. 20th St. % a 
CHERMERHORN'’S TEA CHER Ss’ 


ne Oldest and best known in U.S 
Es Aginiea 1855, 3 East 14th &t., “N.Y. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by J. @. SCHURMAN. 
CONTENTS, MARCH, 1802. 

1. Psychology, Epistemology, and Metaphysics. By 
Prof. Andrew Seth. A Plea for Psychology as a 
“ Natural Science.” By Prof. William James. III. On 
Some Psychological Aspects of the Chinese Musical 
System (II). y Benj. Ives Gilman. IV. Discus- 
sions: Dr. Miinsterberg’s Theory of Mind and Body 
and its Consequences. By Charles A. Strong. V. Re- 
views of Books: J. Clark Murray, Introduction to 
Ethics. By J. G.S.—Andrew Seth, my Position 
of Philosophical Scienc es. By J.G.8.--8. J. Silber. 
— She Universe and its “Evolution. ‘By J.G@. 8. 

6. Everett, Ethics for Young People. By J. G. 
S—attoon Munroe Curtis, Locke’s Ethical Philoso- 
. By Dr. W. F. Wille ox—Martin Berendt and Ju- 
fins Friedliinder, Spinoza’s Erkenntnisslehre. By J. 

E. Creighton—John E, Russell bog a »yhy of Locke. 
By J. E. Creighton— Kuno Fischer, Schiller als Philo- 
soph. By Dr. Frank Thilly—George Stuart Fuller- 

On Sameness and Identity. By William Cald- 
well—Paul Carus, Fundamental Problems. By Wi 
liam Caldwell—Ellen M. Mitchell, A Study of Greek 
Philosophy. By Dr. W. A. Hammond 7 Frank Thilly, 
Leibnitzens Streit gegen Loc ae, By J. Creighton 
—Scotus Novanticus, Ethica. rea ames 
Seth. VI., Sammaries of Artic Rd Logical—Psycho- 
lo ical—Ethical—Metaphbysical and Epistemological 

istorical. 

published = monthly. Subscription price, $3. 

& COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston. New York, and Chicago. 


“GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera. 
ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mail and Express, New York: ‘‘ Germania is 
an excellent journal and admirably adapted for the 
purpose of enabling different grades of learners to 

ect themselves in the German language and its 
terature.’’ 











NOW READY: 
DR. HENRY KIEPERT’S 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


Full cloth, $2. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


NEW HISTORICAL AID. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Select Medizval Documents 


(754 A. D.-1254 A. D.). Containing Decrees, Concordats, 
bese transcribed from the great‘ Monumenta Ger- 
niw. By SHAILER MATHEWS, A.M., Professor 

of Hi alt in Colby University. Introductory price, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CcOo., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MAS 


A BOOK FOR THE BOYS. 


TEST From the Italian of Paolo 


Mantegazza. 


The Christian Union: “* We only wish that every Ame- 
rican boy would read the story, and that every Ame- 
rican parent and school instructor might be infected 
with its rare common sense.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 258 pages, $1.00. For sale by all book- 
aon or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Bosron, Mass. 
STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will 
continue to receive into her family in Dresden, Ger- 
many, a limited number of young ladies desiring to 
study *abroad. 

Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
mer months and holidays. 

Information concerning onan furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH, 

Care Messrs. Thode & Co., Bankers, Dresden. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Applications for the Professorship of Romance 
Languages in the University of Texas are respect- 
fully invited. Also applications for the Professor- 
ship, ad interim, of Latin during the session 
1892-93, the Professor of Latin having been granted 
leave of absence. bi particulars address 

. BALL, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Direct Fast Express Route 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 

To meet the demand of the American public for 
some direct and expeditious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDITERRANEAN during the FALL 
and WINTER months by steamers of the same stan- 
dard of speed, comfort, excellence of service, and cui- 
sine that marks the Ex mane service of the NORD- 
DEUTSCHER LLOYD . CO. between New York, 
a. and BA this Company have de- 
cided to despatch two of their well-known E xpress 
steamers from NEW YORK to GENOA, ITALY. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and ‘WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power have been designated for 
this servic e, and will sailfrom NEW YORK for GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular intervals: 

FULDA, March a WERRA, April 2; FULDA, April 16; 
WERRA, May 7; FULDA, May 28; WERRA, June 18. 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 

press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route during the Fall and 
Winter months, without braving the Northern lati- 
tudes of the ATLANTIC, without crossing the Chan- 
nel, and without tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the travellercan mmooned to CANNES, 

NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO, or 
any other health resort on the RI VIERA and to all 
polntsin ITALY, inacomparatively short time by rail. 

Travellers bound for SGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, ¢ n make connection at ‘GE- 
NOA' with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IM- 
PERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on 
Ser. td to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in 
ITALY or in Southern France to return to AMERICA 
by the same route in the early Spring from GENOA, 
thus entirely arntes the rigorous climate of North- 
ern latitudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art aa ge Bam produc- 
tions of famous 0 - paint- 
— sculpture, architecture. 
cabinet size $1. 50 
oo dozen; ‘larger sizes in pro- 
portion, Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
ory and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 








= Photographs mounted on 
= pax for the illustration of books on art and 
vel. Correspondence invited. 


SoULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
_Please mention The . Nation. _ 


Undoubted mieten ;, Useful to All, 


<> . is a multiple copy- 
Pat ing device provided. 
simple, efficient and 
inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS 
DUPLICATOR 
is that apparatus; 
reproduces a large 
number of exact co- 
ies on any paper, 
rom any and every 
writing, different, 
uicker, and better 
than any — pro- 
10 to 150 copies within 2% ae 
minutes, without preparation. $%75- Legal cap size, 
mens and information of C. BENSINGER & CO., @7 
Dey Street, corner Broadway, New York City. 













YY UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

_ ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hdte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphiets sent on 
application. 


Hs: EL AURORA, RIVA DEGLI 
Schiavoni, Venice, long and favorably known 
by Americans, has been enlarged and refitted. It of- 
fers well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, 
and at all seasons a position unequalled, excellent 
tabie, and willing service. Terms are moderate, and 
include servants’ fees. 
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it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New 
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SPRING DRESS STUFFS. 
All Wool Jacquards. 

Silk and Wool Chevrons and 
Crepes. 

French and English Serges, 
Mixed Tweeds and Homespuns. 
New and attractive colorings fo 
STREET AND EVENING WEAR 
Chevtots, Camel's Hatr Cloths, 
Cords, Armures, Crepe Cloths, 
Cachmere d Ecosse. 

Silk and Wool Crepes and Crepons. 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
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____ NEW YORK. 
GoLD wera Fe PARIS, 1878 
yy. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of off 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét ds soluble. 


vT * 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than tiree times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sagar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
cenia cup. Itis delicious, nour. 
fahing, strengthening, Eastly 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
aa well as for persons tn health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, — 







Back Numbers of “The 


Nation. 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 

An tnceomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al- 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest vol- 
umes), and do not command highrates. The bindings 
generally count for nothing, owing to great diversity 
of styles. Volume 1. has readily brought $10 and up- 
ward when c omplete, bound or unbound, but will 
bring very little in proportion if a single number is 
missing. Volumes II. and III. are also scarce, but not 
so high-priced as the first. 

ete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold 

for r $100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in- 
creasing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are re- 
ferred to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. 
8. Clark, 4 Park Row, H. Williams, 1% West Tenth 
Street, New York; or A. H. Roffe & Co., Boston, Maas. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
humbers or volumes more than a year old, and can 
only recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate 
with a dealer or to advertise in THz NATION. 


{Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compute. 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have 
since been issued, y ol. LIL. comprising the first half- 
year of 1891.) 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, early and recent. Correspondence 
solicited. ‘A. H. Rorre & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF Music 
OF AMERICA, 


126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





‘ OFFICERS: 
Mrs. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, President. Hon. HENRY W. CANNON, Treasurer. 
CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A.M., Secretary. 





To AMERICAN CoMPOSERS AND AUTHORS: 


The National Conservatoay of Music of America, desirous of emphasizing the engagement 
of Dr. Antonin Dvorak as its Director by a special endeavor to give an additional impulse to the 
advancement of music in the United States, proposes to award prizes for the best Grand or Comic 
Opera (Opera Comique), for the best Libretto for a Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), 
for the best Piano or Violin Concerto, and for the best Symphony, Oratorio and Suite, or Cantata, 
each and all of these works to be composed or written by composers and librettists born in the 
United States and not above thirty-five years of age. The prizes shall be as follows: 


SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 


For the best Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), words and music, - - - $1,000 
For the best Libretto for a Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), - - - - 500 
For the best Symphony, - - - - . ° " . ‘ . 500 
‘For the best Oratorio, mee - : ° ‘ - ‘ . ‘ - 500 
For the best Suite or Cantata, = - - - - - - “ . “ 300 
For the best Piano or Violin Concerto, . - - - - - - - 200 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


1. Each work must be in manuscript form and absolutely new to the public. 

2. Its merits shall be passed upon by a special jury of five or more competent judges. 

3. The works to which the prizes shall be awarded shall be made known to the public under 
the auspices of the National Conservatory of Music of America, whose operatic conductors, vo- 
calists, instrumentalists, choral forces, etc., insure an ensemble that must add largely to the effect- 
iveness of the compositions. 

4. The National Conservatory of Music of America reserves the right to give three public 
performances of the works to which prizes shall be awarded; these shall afterwards be the pro- 
perty of the composers and authors. 

5. Manuscripts shall be sent tor examination to the above address between September 1 and 
October 15, 1892. The award of prizes will be made on or about November 15, 1892. 


THE JURIES. 








GRAND OPERA, LIBRETTO. ORATORIO AND CANTATA. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
Mr. George W. Chadwick Boston. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston. Mr. Dudley Buck, Brooklyn. | : 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, Boston. Mr. Elwyn A. Barron, Chicago. Mr. William W. Gilchrist, Philadelphia. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio, New York. Mr. C, A. Bratter, New York, Mr. Benjamin J. Lang, Boston 
Herr Anton Seidl, New York. Mr. Henry A. Clapp, Boston. Mr. William L. Tomlins, Chicago. 
; Mr. Eugene Field, Chicago, 
OPERA COMIQUE. Mr Goda F. Gate, Berit SYMPHONY. (SUITE, VIOLIN, 
: Sol. T. W. Higginson, Boston. : i 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak. : Mr. M. G. Seckendorff, Washington. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
Signor Paolo Giorza, New York. 3 New York Mr. Asger Hamerik, Baltimore. 
: i Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, New York. oe eats 
Be ae Renee Noe Seng, | ME Benjamin Edward Wool, Boston. | Be Rei Te Plce Beate 
euendori, New York. Mr. William Winter, New York. of, John K. Faine, . 
Mr. Frank van der Stucken, New York. . Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1892. 


The Week. 


WE are not among those who desired to 
have the vote on the Bland Silver Bill 
postponed till the next session of Congress. 
On the contrary, we think that it is alto- 
gether desirable that the people should 
know before the Presidential campaign 
begins what they can depend upon. There 
ought to be no concealment of the issues 
of the campaign. If the silver question is 
an issue at all, it will be the overshadow- 
ing and controlling one. It will be so 
because it does not admit of dallying or 
postponement. The tariff question we 
have had with us for a hundred years, 
more or less. A few years more will not 
make much difference in the total. The sil- 
ver question has such sudden and tremen- 
dous consequences that the people will and 
must make it paramount to everything else. 
We do not attach much importance to 
the vote taken on Monday. It was quite 
proper that a time should be set for con- 
sidering the Bland Bill. We find no fault 
with the forty-nine Republicans who voted 
with the majority to fix a day for its con- 





sideration. Most cf those who so voted are | 
opposed to free coinage. All of them | 





| 


probably voted as they did in order to | 


gain a political advantage. For this they 
-annot be blamed. The preliminary skir- 
mish settles nothing to the disadvantage of 
the country. If the Republicans are wise, 
they will vote against the bill when it 
comes to a vote, because in no other way 
can they make the issue sharp and deci- 
sive, asthey must make it in order to 
win. If it can be said in the campaign 
that they are just as badas the Democrats, 
then the contest will turn solely on the 
goodness of the candidates. 





The Pension Bill is bringing out the an- 
nual display of partisan recrimination. 
The dominant party in the House, respon- 
sible for expenditures, is always held up as 
the enemy of the old soldier because it will 
not vote unlimited millions for him, while 
the minority, able to display its consuming 
love for pensioners by the inexpensive pro- 
cess of introducing lavish measures which 
have no chance of passing, is always able 
to pose as the only true friend of the men 
who saved the country. In the last Con- 
gress such Democrats as Mr. Springer 
and Mr. Holman stood ready to vote 
about $100,000,000 more for pensions 
than the Republicans would allow to 
go through, and took occasion to ad- 
vertise Democratic generosity to the vete- 





missioner Raum’s; and although this 
amount is fully as great as that car- 
ried in last year’s bill, the Republican 
chorus of accusation at once breaks out, 
the Tribune correspondent telegraphs 
dreadful things about the ‘‘ blow at pen- 
sions,” and the same old farce is renewed. 
There is this element of tragedy in it, 
however, that the claim-agents and dema- 
gogues play upon partisan fears to send 
the appropriations higher and higher, so 
that the country has to carry the burdens 
of war in a time of profound peace. 


It seems likely that there will be con 
tinual danger of attempts to tinker our 
copyright statutes until they have been 
submitted for revision and coditication to 
a commission of such recognized dignity 
andauthority that respect will be insured for 
the results of its labors when enacted into 
law. The sooner such a commission is ap 


sovereign of that country, Bat it has po 
thing to say about the recent elections tn 
the State of New York or their probable 
effect upon the ex-Governor and his Presi 
dential prospects. We will accordingly di 
rect the Sun's attention to a few leading 
facts which ought to possess more interest 
for its readers than the wrongs of Mr. 
Delyannis, the David B. Hill of Greece 
There was an election in Elmira the other 
day, a regular city election. The chief of 
tice to be filled was that of Mayor. The 
city is the home of David B. Hill. It is a 
Democratic city It gave about 1.000 
Democratic majority two years ago, and 
exactly 512 majority for Flower last fall, 
In the more recent election it gave a ma 
jority of 1,284 against the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee, Who was a particular friend 


| of Hill and the brother of his Cornell Uni 
| versity friend and admirer, Prof. Collin. If 


this had been an isolated event, it micht 


pointed for this purpose the better, for in | 


few directions is our legislation so far be- 
hind that of the rest of the world as in 


the matter of the protection accorded to | 


literary and artistic property. Mean 
while we hope that Congress will not 
encourage the latest so-called ‘‘amend 
ment” of the Copyright Law, which was 
presented to both houses of Congress on 
February 15. This proposes to require 
each person who takes out a copyright to 
make a deposit of two copies for the United 
States, and one copy for each of the 
States, of every book or other article de 
sired to be protected. This bill (S. 2185 
H. R. 5975) was not conceived with any 
desire to improve the copyright statutes; 
but, certain property belonging to other 
people being coveted, it was devised as s 
scheme by which the desired property 
could be secured without paying for it. 
It does not make the matter any better 
that the books are coveted for State uni- 
versities or ‘‘similar institutions,” for 
these are no more justified in committing 
robbery through Federal legislation than 


| are private persons. Besides, if it is justi 


rans, as compared with the niggardly | 
spirit of the Republicans. This year the | 


Democratic House passes a pension bill 
some $12,000,000 below Secretary Foster's 


tiable to levy a special tax upon the prop- 
erty of authors and artists in order to en- 
rich the libraries of State institutions, it is 
equally just to tax the property of other 
classes for the same purpose. The whole 
conception of such a bill is wrong. There 
is no justification for taxing an author 
who is granted a copyright, for the benefit 


his book or other article proposed to be 
protected must be made upon the sole 
ground that such deposit is for his benefit, 
as necessary properly to identify and make 
secure the right granted to him. 





Our contemporary the Sun has a 


| learned article on the breach of consti- 
| tutionalism in Greece, from which it argues 
estimates, and $35,000,000 below Com- ! the worst consequences to the reigning 


have passed foran accident, but, coming in 
conjunction with a perfect rainstorm of 
Democratic defeats in this State, it must 
be taken as a sign that the people are 
against Mr. Hill and all his works and 
ways, and that they are all the more 


him in propertion as they are 


against 


nearer to him and better acguainted with 


him, to wit, at Elmira, in the county of 
Chemung. This would be interesting mat- 
ter to tl t s of the S If our 
contemporary W excuse us, the miustor 
tunes of the Hillenes are a more engaging 
subject just now than those of the Hel 
let es 


Mr. Hill is credited with saying of the 
town elections in this State that they are 
of no especial significance, merely showing 
that there is a “ family row ” in the Demo- 


| cratic party. We quite agree with him 
| that there has been a ‘family row” be- 


tween the party and its rascals, the signifi- 


| cance of which he will see later if he does 





not perceive it now. The latest returns 
tell the whole story in language too plain 
to be misunderstood. Elections have 
been held in forty of the sixty coun- 
ties of the State. A year ago the Demo- 
crats had majorities in the Boards of 
Supervisors of 12 of these counties, the 
Republicans had majorities in 25, and in 
5 the Boards were evenly divided between 
the two parties. To-day the Democrats 
have majorities in the Boards of only 4 


counties, the Republicans have majorities 
of others; and the demand for copies of | 


in 33, and in 3 the Boards are evenly di- 
vided. Out of a total of 352 Supervisors 


| which they had a year ago, the Democrats 
have lost 99, or 28 per cent. of the whole. 


The loss of 8 counties out of 12 is a loss of 
66 per cent. 





We find in the Cornell Daily Sun of Feb- 
ruary 17 a report of an address by ‘“‘ Prof. 
C. A. Collin of the Law School,” before 
the History and Political Science Associa- 
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tion, on the subject of the ‘‘ Machine in 
Politics,” in which the following passage 
occurs : 

**It is the duty of every true citizen who has 
any spark of patriotism about him to assist the 
Machine in one way or another. No oneshould 
feel himself above the work of political fight- 
ing. The man who sells his vote for money is 
more to be respected than the man who stays 
away from the polls and does not vote.”’ 


Prof. Collin is the moralist who devotes 
the greater part of his time to the task of 
writing eulogies of David B. Hill. His 
labors in that field are silly and harmless, 
but when he is allowed by Cornell Univer- 
sity to teach its students that the Dave Hill 
variety of political science is laudable and 
worthy of their imitation, the matter be- 
comes much more serious. The kind of 
political science embodied in the passage 
we have quoted is practised in Tammany 
Hall, but the teaching of it is a startling 
innovation in the curriculum of a college. 





The unanimous declaration of the Rhode 
Island Democratic State Convention in 
favor of Cleveland’s nomination grows 
more significant the more that is learned 
about the preliminary campaign. The 
State had been picked out by Hillasa 
good one in which to work his scheme of 
getting Hill delegates elected ‘‘on the 
sly” by sharp work in the caucuses; and 
two or three of the most disreputable 
‘‘workers” in the party conferred with him 
as to how they should play the game. But 
the matter could not be kept quiet. Men 
like Mayor Honey of Newport and 
Congressman Lapham warned the people 
of the plot to cheat them, and stirred up 
the voters to attend the caucuses and de- 
clare their preferences. The result was 
such an expression of public sentiment in 
favor of Cleveland everywhere that not a 
vote was cast in the Convention against 
the adoption of the strongest Cleveland 
plank that could be framed. Rhode Island 
is not exceptional in this respect. The 
only hope of the Hill men anywhere is in 
underhand methods. They do not dare to 
encounter a fair expression of party feel- 
ing. 





Some remarks of the Rochester Post- 
Express on Dr. Parkhurst’s charges against 
Tammany illustrate admirably the shrewd- 
ness of the Tammanyites in getting hold 
of the Grand Jury lists. The presentment 
of the Grand Jury signed by two 
members of the Tammany General Com- 
mittee, (one of them an_ ex - keeper 
of a low dive,) treated the charges made 
by Dr. Parkhurst against the city authori- 
ties in connection with the McGlory case 
as utterly baseless, and added an amus- 
ing comment on the mischief done by ‘‘un- 
founded charges of this character, in creat- 
ing distrust in the minds of the com- 
munity with regard to public officials.” 
Accordingly, the country Tammany papers, 
like the Post-Express, make it the text of 
a homily on the risk the pulpit runs in 
trusting city newspaper stories about the 





good men in the City Hall. This furnishes 
an almost complete explanation of Barney 
Martin’s appointment as Commissioner of 
Jurors. The fact is that Dr. Parkhurst’s 
charges were absolutely correct, except in 
the one point of the District Attorney’s of- 
fice having been requested to furnish the 
evidence against McGlory. And we have 
little doubt that if the whole truth were 
known, it would be found that this omis- 
sion had something to do with the ex- 
perience of many Grand Juries really 
anxious to punish criminals who have 
a ‘ pull,” as McGlory had. This experi- 
ence has shown the danger that when 
news reaches the District Attorney’s of- 
fice that the Grand Jury is about to pur- 
sue a particular malefactor of this class, 
it will leak out, and the dive-keeper will 
get warning, and the officer sent af- 
ter him will come back with the old 
story—‘‘Impossible to get the evidence.” 
To say this is not necessarily to cast an im- 
putation on the District Attorney himself. 
But his office is a large office, and a 
‘‘pull” operates through all sorts of peo- 
ple. The notion that a dive so notorious 
as McGlory’s,and given up to indescribable 
vileness, could be kept open for a whole 
year, without the knowledge or connivance 
of the police or of anybody in the District- 
Attorney's office, is a little too ridiculous 
for belief. In fact, the November Grand 
Jury proved its absurdity by sending two 
of their own number to get the proof, after 
the captain of the precinct had impudently 
denied the proof, and they got it without 
the smallest difficulty. There is always 
a touch of bouffe about Tammany doings, 
and it was not wanting in the present 
instance. Has Offenbach anything more 
comic than an old dive-keeper’s signing 
a ‘‘presentment ” rebuking a clergyman 
for saying that a brother dive-keeper could 
have been found out and punished earlier 
if the officers of the law had done their 
duty, and warning him of the danger of 
“impeaching the integrity of public of- 
ficials”! 





Secretary Foster is credited with saying 
in London that he has been asked many 
questions about the alleged system of send- 
ing convicts to this country from Great 
Britain, and with having made the follow- 
ing explanation: 

‘*The question in Parliament in regard to 
the matter, and the comments of the papers, 
were based on a misapprehension that the 
whole Commission was responsible for the re- 
port. When I appointed the Commission, I 
deemed it right to select among the five Com- 
missioners one direct representative of the 
labor interest. That was Mr. Powderly; and 
I do not find fault with his report. But that 
story about ex-convicts had its origin in Mr. 
Schulteis’s report. People on the other side 
will treat the story on its merits. Here the mis- 
take is made by taking the statement as sup- 
ported by the whole Commission. ”’ 


Mr. Foster appears to know very little 
about the official reports which are made 
to him and by him given to the public, if 
that explanation is authentic. The con- 
vict charge was not made by Schulteis, 
but by his fellow-commissioner, Judson N. 





Cross, and, as printed in the Tribune of 
February 8, was that he had ‘positive 
proof that from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland during the last eleven years 
there has been a systematic, widespread, 
and thoroughly organized movement, 
known, encouraged, and patronized by the 
Government of Great Britain, for the pur- 
pose of sénding convicts and ex-convicts 
to the United States,” and that ‘‘ the pas- 
sage and money to keep them while seek- 
ing employment here is furnished directly 
by the Government of Great Britain.” 
Mr. Cross sustained this charge with de- 
tails of the system, saying that the sum 
paid by the British Government to each 
convict sent was six pounds. Both Cross 
and Schulteis, as well as Powderly, were 
Mr. Foster’s appointees, and he has made 
their work his by adopting and publishing 
it. His attempt to escape all responsibility 
by putting it on Schulteis, and then repu- 
diating Schulteis, is a pretty small per- 
formance. 





Free evening schools were established in 
New Havenabout thirty years ago,and have 
been maintained ever since, but for several 
winters past the attendance upon those 
conducted for English-speaking pupils has 
been steadily diminishing. It might be 
supposed that this indicated less desire to 
overcome the defects of early education 
among the immigrants, who have always 
comprised the larger part of the pupils, than 
was the case in the sixties; but the Palla- 
dium, which appears to have investigated 
the matter, says that the truth is that there 
is much less occasion for such schools now 
than there was a score of years ago. It 
says that young Irish immigrants now are 
usually able to read with ease and to 
write fairly well,and have a fair know- 
ledge of the rudiments of arithmetic, and 
it seems doubtful whether it will long be 
necessary to maintain free evening schools 
for English-speaking pupils. There has 
been a good attendance the past winter at 
the evening schools maintained for Ita- 
lians, Scandinavians, and Russian Jews, 
but the principal object of the pupils has 
been to learn the English language. Our 
Swedish and Norwegian immigrants are 
usually well educated when they arrive 
here, and the Palladium says that, so far 
as New Haven’s experience goes, ‘‘the 
Italians are fairly well educated, and the 
Russians and Poles, while giving evi- 
dence of having had few or almost no ad- 
vantages in this direction, show a bright- 
ness and industry which make their pro- 
gress rapid.” This isa very encouraging 
report, and deserves attention at a time 
when there is so much anxiety about the 
ignorance of our immigrants. 





Gov. McKinley issued an appeal the 
other day for subscriptions for the starv- 
ing Russians. Why did he not issue one 
at the same time for the starving Aus- 
trians? Surely, if either of these classes 
of sufferers has a claim on him, it is the 
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latter. The Russians were smitten by the 
hand of Providence, the Austrians by that 
of McKinley. By putting a duty of 1,400 
per cent. on pearl buttons, McKinley and 
his followers inflicted cruel misery on 
thousands of their fellow-creatures. More- 
over, this is what they intended to do, 
and what their newspapers have been 
bragging about since; as though it were a 
creditable thing for them to bring about 
the same suffering that has been caused in 
a neighboring country by a drought and a 
bad harvest. Wesubmit that it is incum- 
bent on McKinley to call for subscriptions 
for the poor of Austria as well as those of 
Russia, 





We hope that those physicians who are 
sticklers for the fine points of medical 
ethics have not failed to notice the harm 
done their profession by some of the ex- 
pert medical testimony in the attempt to 
determine the sanity of E. M. Field. The 
extraordinary fact was brought out that 
one expert of high standing had at first 
given it as his written opinion that the man 
was insane—for which opinion, based 
though it was mostly upon the representa- 
tions of others, he had been paid $250, and 
then.had come into court to testify that 
he thought Field sane. Now, there 
was no particular discredit in his having 
changed his mind, except as it showed 
him to have been hasty and careless in 
reaching his first decision, but does not 
every one see how his taking an exorbitant 
fee for a medical service, simply because 
it was to have a legal effect, and then 
being compelled to admit that the ser- 
vice was really worth nothing whatever, 
brings the profession into disrepute? Such 
things would not be of so frequent oc- 
currence did the medical associations make 
a rule, as they should, that only an 
ordinary charge should be made for 
expert testimony in legal trials. If a 
physician were to get for his time in 
court no more than he would get for the 
same time passed in his office or making 
his rounds, the ground for the increasing 
popular cynicism in regard to the honesty 
of medical experts would be cut away. 
Medical ethics is mostly confined to such 
questions as that of a doctor’s advertising 
himself, or that of his committing the 
great crime of helping save life in compa- 
ny with a physician of another ‘‘school”; 
we think its sphere might profitably be 
extended so as to cover some of the evils 
of the system of expert testimony. 





It appears that Lord Salisbury does 
not agree to a renewal of the modus 
vivendi for the present sealing season, or 
that he consents only to the drawing of a 
line thirty miles from the shore, within 
which sealing shall be prohibited while the 
arbitration is going on. Nobody has at- 
tempted to show that Lord Salisbury is 
under any obligation, express or implied, 
to renew the modus vivendi, even as to 
thirty miles from the shore. The main 
point in dispute is whether we have ex- 
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clusive jurisdiction outside of the three- 
mile limit. That and some other things are 
referred to arbitration. Now our news- 
paper men insist that, while this arbitra- 
tion is going on, Great Britain shall yield 
something else. The Tribune begins an 
article in this way—an article which will 
make its London correspondent writhe in 
torment when he sees it: 


‘*President Harrison may rest assured that 
the people will heartily sustain him in any 
measure he may find it necessary to take for 
the maintenance of the rights of the United 
States in the seal fisheries. The question has 
ceased to be one of dollars and cents. The 
British Government has chosen to treat it in a 
manner altogether indefensible and unfair. 
The elaborate and painstaking ‘tardiness of 
Lord Salisbury appears to Americans delibe- 
rately intended to give Canadian poachers 
abundant opportunity to plunder and pilfer 
to their heart’s content. If that is not his in- 
tention, he has a really wonderful faculty of 
acting, with friendly purpose, precisely as an 
enemy would act.’’ 


Poachers, plunder, and pilfer are handy 
words to stir up strife with. Bear in 
mind that the very question referred to 
arbitration is whether the taking of seals 
beyond the three-mile limit is poaching, 
plundering, and pilfering, or not. By re- 
ferring it to arbitration we have allowed 
that it isdoubtful. But if the peace of the 
world can be endangered till next November 
by using catchwords and making thought- 
less people believe that the thing referred 
to arbitration is not doubtful, then let us 
take the risk. 





The overwhelming victory of the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressives”’ — that is, of the Liberals—at 
the election of the London County Coun- 
cil, owes a good deal of its importance 
to the indication it offers that the 
majority of the London districts, which 
return sixty-two members to the House 
of Commons, will be carried by the 
Liberals at the approaching general elec- 
tion. Of the sixty-two, forty-nine are 
now in the hands of the Tories; it seems 
to be generally conceded that the pro- 
portion will be reversed at the next elec- 
tion, for the ‘‘ Progressives” are nearly all 
Liberals. Their programme includes a 
great number of schemes, some of which 
are distinctly socialistic in their tendency 
The most prominent is an attack on the 
great landlords of the West End, of whom 
the chief are the Dukes of Westminster 
and Devonshire and Norfolk, who have 
grown enormously rich through the fa- 
mous ‘‘unearned increment "—that is, by 
sitting still and letting the city spread 
over their property. They sell no land, but 
simply lease it for building purposes, and 
thus escape the local taxation. There 
has been much agitation of late years for 
legislation compelling them to sell the fee, 
or at all events curtailing their leasing 
power, but the opposition in the present 
Parliament has been too strong. Dukes 
have great weight under the present Minis- 
try. The new County Council will be over- 
whelmingly hostile to them, however, and 
will undoubtedly at least saddle them with 





a fairshare of the rates which are now borne 
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by the lessees or occupiers of the houses 
But it must be said for the great land 
lords that whatever beauty the West End 
of the city possesses has been due to them 
Hardly any of the great squares would 
exist to-day but for their forethought and 
enterprise in laying out their property 
and controlling the class of houses erected 
on it. But the ‘unearned increment” 
makes the mouth of the democracy water, 


and it is a most appetizing spectacle 


The London Economist's annual review 
for 1891 tells us what has become of Mr 
Goschen’s proposed financial reforms 
These, it may be recalled, consisted of a 
proposed issue of £1 notes by the Bank of 
England, against four-tifths gold and one 
fifth securities, and an authorization to 
over-issue notes in times of crisis on condi 
tion of paying the Governmenta high rate 
of interest on such over-issue. The Feone 
mist tells us that, 

‘owing to the antagonism of bankers and the 
obstructive attitude of the Gladstonian party, 
there is no probability of its passing through 
Parliament. The only legislation that there is 
apy chance of carrying through is a tentative 
measure, merely authorizing the Bank to issue 
£1 notes on the same conditions as it 
now issues notes of a larger denomination, 
and to confer upon it pewer to in 
crease its fiduciary issues in the manner pro 
posed by Mr. Goschen, but without any restric- 
tion as to the amount of gold it must hold be 
fore it can begin to exercise that power. That 
would leave many currency ——- unset- 
tled, and would also leave undetermined the 
question as to how the banks are to be induced 
or compelled to keep adequate cash reserves." 
The Economist notes the fact that the 
joint-stock banks have voluntarily in 
creased their reserves since Mr. Goschen 
made his speech at Leeds one year ago 
Their proportion of reserve to liability in 
December, 1890, was 12.9 per cent. ave 
rage. In December, 1891, it was 13.7 per 
cent. This is not a large gain, but it is 
something. It amounts in the aggregate 
to about two and a half million dollars 
Probably the fear that has pervaded the 
money market since the Baring crisis has 
been quite as effectual in causing this in 
crease of reserve as Mr. Goschen’s speeches. 


Even more striking than Emperor Wil 
liam’s words is his action in having prose- 
cuted for lese-majesty the half-a-dozen 
German newspapers that have expressed a 
mild disapproval of his recent absolutist 
speech. In that he advised those who did 
not endorse his policy to leave the coun- 
try; he now seems to propose to give 
them the further alternative of im 
prisonment. It is not enough for a 
genuine reactionary to have his way: he 
must have it without a whisper of opposi- 
tion, without a suspicion being anywhere 
intimated that his way is not the divinely 
ordained way. One of the half-crazy Spa- 
nish Bourbons once ordered pen, ink, and 
paper to be taken from his room. ‘How 
can I sleep with such deadly weapons near 
my bed?” he asked. In his nervous dread 
of discussion of any kind, William is show- 
ing himself a Bourbon of the Bourbons. 
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“GETTING THE DELEGATES.”’ 
ONE point has been made against the anti- 
Hill Democrats in this State which has a 
good deal of force in it, namely, that they 
witnessed unmoved Hill’s cheating at the 
elections, and rose against him only when 
he called the Convention too early. We 
trust that now, in view of the way in 
which the voters are expressing their opin- 
ions about him at the county elections, his 
opponents here will be able to summon up 
courage to attack him, not simply as a 
man who calls conventions too early, but as 
a notorious trickster and corruptionist. 
For it is now being made manifest to the 
least perspicacious eye that the strategy 
which consists in ‘getting the delegates” 
and letting the other party get the offices, 
is an exceedingly unprofitable one, even 
when backed up by the authority of so ac- 
complished a manager as Hill. Hill is 
plainly under the illusion in this matter in- 
to which nearly all our working politicians 
of his mental calibre fall. The early train- 
ing of nearly all such men in politics 
consists in learning how “to get the dele- 
gates.” Our nominating system is now so 
cumbrousand complicated that only trained 
professionals can work it successfully. 
Accordingly, everybody of the Hill type 
who wants to rise, devotes himself dili- 
gently to the art of ‘‘ fixing caucuses” and 
primaries, so as to control or influence the 
composition of the nominating convention. 
In order to accomplish this he has to con- 
struct a machine, which is often a marvel 
of patient industry and ingenuity. When 
it is constructed, and gets to work, and 
turns out delegates of a satisfactory type, 
the inventor is naturally very much elated, 
and flatters himself that he has done all 
that needs to be done in politics in order 
to become a statesman. When Hill said, 
with a chuckle, that ‘‘the other fellows 
had got the mass-meetings and the brass 
bands, but he was getting the dele- 
gates,” he evidently thought, in com- 
mon with all his class, that the or- 
ganization of the nominating conven- 
tions was the politician’s final cause; and 
when Springer treated the “regularity ” 
of Hill’s delegation as ending all contro- 
versy as to who was New York’s ‘‘favorite 
son,” he expressed the same idea. 

Hardly any of these men look beyond 
the convention to the elections, because 
preparation for the election involves the 
cultivation of the art of persuasion. It 
means the preparation of arguments ad- 
dressed to the country at large touch- 
ing the policy of the party and the 
character of the candidates. This art 
of persuasion they relegate now to a 
very subordinate place indeed. To the 
work to be done after the nominations, 
by way of carrying the elections, they, in 
fact, give hardly any consideration at all. 
If they get their man nominated, they trust 
to luck for the rest. 

We are now describing exactly what has 
happened in nearly every Democratic can- 
vass since the war. When McClellan 
and Seymour and Hancock were nomi- 





nated, it was as plain as a pike-staff 
that no thought whatever had been be- 
stowed on the arguments by which the 
voters were to be induced to elect them. 
The strength of the managers had all been 
expended in “getting the delegates” and 
‘carrying the convention,” so that there 
was no foresight or energy left for shaping 
a party policy or for commending it to the 
electors. When Mr. Cleveland got into the 
Presidency, and furnished the party witha 
policy — that is, with something to 
present to the country, after the nomina- 
tion, in the nature of a programme—the 
managers were actually, as we now see, 
disgusted with the man; and when he 
showed no capacity for ‘‘ getting the dele- 
gates,” they set to work, might and main, 
to get rid of him, and substitute for him 
a trickster of the Hill type, who knows 
how to ‘‘ get the delegates,” although he 
knows nothing else. 

When Hill ‘‘got the delegates ” at the 
last election, the whole Democratic party 
in this State seemed awestruck. There was 
dead silence, even among respectable men, 
for a month after Flower’s election. When 
it was broken, we heard nothing but glo- 
rification of the mighty man who had 
carried so many State elections, and was 
now going to send a solid delegation to 
Chicago to vote for himself. What Hill 
was to say, after getting there, or what 
anybody else was to say for him 
to the people of the United States, by 
way of proving his fitness for the Presi- 
dency, nobody seems to have considered 
for one moment. In fact, we verily be- 
lieve that if he had not committed the 
professional blunder of calling the Con- 
vention in midwinter, he might have 
‘‘got the delegates” in April just as 
readily as in February, and would have 
entered the Convention as a sort of 
Democratic Messiah, instead of as an ex- 
posed charlatan, and he might have se- 
cured the nomination, either for himself 
or some other ‘low rascal,” on the 
pretence that he could carry New York 
for the Democratic candidate. The horror 
now expressed in some quarters about 
sending out a contesting delegation, be- 
cause it ‘‘wouldn’t be regular, don’t you 
know ?” shows how deep-seated the feeling 
is that greater skill and merit are shown 
in controlling Presidential conventions 
than in winning Presidential elections. 
We do not believe that to-day one respect- 
able man among Hill’s supporters has ever 
considered what he could say for Hill on the 
stump in case he were nominated, to voters 
in Illinois or Ohio or Iowa or Wisconsin, 
who would not be influenced by his smart- 
ness in ‘‘ getting the delegates” in New 
York. They would actually be unable to 
offer a single other reason for electing 
him. His views on public questions nobody, 
not even himself, knows. His history 
as Governor is one long record of job- 
bery and intrigue. He is neither elo- 
quent nor ‘‘magnetic,” and his bodily 
presence is more or less repulsive. His 
associates and friends at home are mainly 





of the disreputable class, but he knows how 
to ‘‘get the delegates” ! 

His excesses as a cheat have, however, 
at last apparently waked his party up in 
this State to the fact that the final cause 
of a party organization is not to illustrate 
smartness, but to win elections, just as the 
final cause of a locomotive is not to carry 
people up and down the line as a display of 
curious mechanical ingenuity, but to carry 
people to their destination. A precious 
possession for the party Hill would be after 
a defeat deliberately risked on his account. 
To what use could he be turned? Who 
would take him off the party’s hands, even 
for the humblest kind of farm work ? 








HILL’S RECORD REVISED. 


WE sent recently. a copy of the Evening 
Post’s pamphlet on Hill’s political record to 
a supporter of his, one of the few respecta- 
ble Democrats whom he has been able to at- 
tract to his cause, with a request that he in- 
form us whether ‘‘all this is true or not.” 
After a brief delay the pamphlet has come 
back to us with annotations of various 
kinds marked in the margin against some 
of the more serious of the charges. As these 
annotations comprise the first and only de- 
fence of Hill that we have been able to get 
from any quarter, we shall review and an- 
swer them in their order, so far as they 
are of sufficient moment to call for con- 
sideration. 

The first chapter, describing Hill’s early 
political career in Elmira,is very slightly an- 
notated, the critic confining himself almost 
entirely to underscoring sentences con- 
taining such charges against Hill as that 
he never mingled in respectable society, 
never hesitated to sell out his own party, 
bought votes with crisp bank bills, and 
that he raised the price of votes in Elmira 
till $20 was paid for a vote for Governor. 
All these charges we are prepared to 
prove, even to the fact that the bank bills 
were ‘‘crisp,” for they were obtained di- 
rect from the bank in large quantities for 
this especial use. The critic asks for the 
names of ‘‘two responsible citizens” whom 
we cited as eye-witnesses of Hill’s personal 
purchase of votes. We have them for him, 
or for anybody else who forces us to the 
proof of our statements. He underscores 
the assertion that ‘‘scores of lawyers and 
business men ” will attest the fact of Hill’s 
purchase of votes, as if the number were 
too great. It is the literal truth, and we 
can so prove it. These are fair samples of 
all the criticisms upon the first chapter. 

In regard to the aqueduct scandal, the 
commentator has done a great public 
service in raising questions which will 
enable us to go more fully than the 
pamphlet into the details of that part 
of Hill’s public record. His first annota- 
tion is as to our statement that Squire was 
‘« thrust into the office ” of Commissioner 
of Public Works. In the margin he asks: 
“By Hill?” Certainly not. The charge is not 
that Hill put Squire into office, but that he 
formed an alliance with him after he 
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got in, knowing well that Squire was 
a rascal. The commentator then under- 
scores the words ‘thick and thin” as 
applied to this alliance. A citation from 
Squire’s testimony, given under oath on 
April 22, 1888, will show the strict truth 
of this definition. Squire testified that at 
Hill’s request he called upon him at the 
Hoffman House in the fall of 1885, and 
that Hill requested his support in the 
approaching campaign; that he, Squire, 
then told Hill that Mayor Grace was 
trying to get him out of office on 
the ground that he was unfit, and that 
Hill replied to the effect that ‘‘I (Squire) 
need give myself no anxiety; that if I did 
not get convicted in a criminal court in 
matters connected with my department, 
where he couldn't -stand by me, I 
might be certain that I should find him 
behind me; I told him that was very plea- 
sant for me to hear, and Isaid: ‘Govern- 
or, if there is anything in the Department 
of Public Works that I can properly and 
in order put at your service, let me 
know.’” 

Squire went on to testify that at the 
same interview Hill arranged for his 
friend and former law partner, William L. 
Muller, to be the confidential agent 
between the two for the distribution of 
patronage and other favors. In support 
of these statements Squire produced let- 
ters to himself from the Governor written 
in February, June, July, September, and 
November, 1885, and as late as May, 1886, 
all couched in the most friendly terms, all 
addressed to the ‘‘Hon. Rollin M. Squire.” 
The pamphlet annotator puts opposite the 
statement that he addressed Squire as ‘““My 
dear sir,” the exclamation, ‘“‘Very bad !” 
Another Hillite, the World, said of these 
letters from Hill toSquire,when they were 
first published in April, 1888: ‘‘The worst 
that can be said of any of them is that the 
Governor of the Empire State should be 
in larger business than securing offices for 
his friends from such a man as Squire.” 

The annotator’s next objection is to the 
statement that Hill knew of the existence 
of Squire’s incriminating letter to Flynn 
before he joined with the Republicans of 
the Legislature in the passage of the 
‘‘deal” Aqueduct Commission Bill. He 
implies that Hill’s denial, which is also 
cited in the pamphlet, disposes of this 
charge. It does not, for the reason that 
the denial was a falsehood. Two witnesses 
swore that they had informed the Gov- 
ernor of the existence of this letter 
before the ‘‘deal” bill became a law and 
before the letter itself was published in 
August, 1886. William M. Ivins testified 
that he showed the Governor a copy of the 
letter in March, 1886 ; Squire testified that 
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following denial of a charge that he had 
seen it before its publication: 

‘* The statement is unqualifiedly false. Isaw 
acopy of the letter in question for the first 
time when it was printed in the newspapers. I 
have never seen the original letter.’’ 

The annotator’s next question is the fol 
lowing in reference to the charge that 
Hill's personal campaign notes for $10,000 
and $5,000 were paid out of the profits 
made on an aqueduct contract which was 
awarded to O’Brien & Clark, whose bid 
was $54,000 above the lowest: ‘‘ Were they 
not paid by a subscription list ?” 

On the first day of the investigation 
Thomas M. Robinson, Cashier of the Mount 
Morris Bank, testified that he remembered 
a note for $10,000 which was presented at 
the bank by William L. Muller. The note 
was presented, not for discount, but for 
sale. Jt was sigited by Gov. Hill, and endors 
ed by John O’Brien and Heman Clark as 
individuals, Heman Clark testitied on April 
23 that O’Brien came to him in the cam 
paign of 1885 and said he wished to raise 
$10,000 for Gov. Hill; that a note for that 
amount was drawn and signed by Gov. 
Hill and endorsed by Muller first, O'Brien 
second, and Clark third; that when it ma- 
tured it was paid by another note signed 
by O’Brien and endorsed by Maurice B. 
Flynn; it was finally paid by O’Brien, and 
the money was charged to O'Brien's ac 
count on the bocks of the firm of Clark & 
O’Brien. 

The Governor, in a statement which 
he gave out for publication on April 
11, 1888, admitted the main facts in 
the case by saying that he signed the 
two notes in conjunction with Maul- 
ler and O’Brien, and that after election 
the notes were “taken up and paid by 
contributions of friends and various Demo- 


was the largest contributor.” Alton B 
of the $5,000 note, testified that it was cash- 
the cash was paid to him on Thursday be- 
fore election. John O’Brien, Chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, testified 
note; that Alton B. Parker, who in the 


meantime had been appointed by Hilla 
judge of the Supreme Court, contributed 





} $500, and the balance was made up else 


he informed the Governor of the fact of | 


its existence in the Hoffman House inter- 
view. It is known, also, that the original 
of the letter was shown to the Governor 
just before he signed the bill. Yet, when 
the original was published, and Hill was 
forced by the publication to remove Squire 
from office, he made and published the | 


where; that it ran along for two or three 
months after that, and finally Muller came 
to him and he (O’Brien) endorsed Muller's 
personal note for $5,200 and raised the 
money in Rhinebeck, which was sent to 
Keenan to pay off the original note. 

As to the awarding of the aqueduct 
contract at a clear profit of $30,000 to 
O’Brien & Clark, the annotator asks if the 


| pamphlet is not in error in saying it was 


awarded by the reorganized commission. 
Itis. The award was made by the old com- 
mission in compliance with the personal re- 
quest of the Governor, through Muller, to 


; members of the commission. Mayor Grace 


testified that he was asked to favor the 


crats, including Chairman O'Brien, who | 
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award in order that the Governor's notes 
might be paid; he was positive that the 
amount of those notes was represented to 
him as $30,000. Comptroller Loew testified 
that he was requested to favor the award 
because the Governor wished it to be made, 

In regard to the chapter on the theft of 
the Legislature, the annotator’s first point 
is that Judge Ingraham’'s stay was a justi 
fication for the conduct of Emans in going 
to Albany to get back from the mails the 
legal Dutchess County returns. Judge 
Cullen has disposed of that by deciding 
that Emans had closed his official duty as 
to the returns when he put them in the 
mails, and that any interference with them 
by him after that was a ‘‘ personal 
crime,” not official misconduct The 
annotator’s next point is that Judge In 
graham's stay was in some Way an excuse 
for the abstraction of the legal returns 
from the maiis after their arrival. But the 
stay was issued after the returns had been 
mailed. If the stay were binding, why com 
mit the theft? Judge Cullen's decision on 
this point is conclusive 

‘“*The [legal] returns were not before the 
Board of State Canvassers, not because of any 
defect in the transmission, nor of a disobe 
dience of the order of the Court, but because, 
by the action of the Secretary of State, the 


Governor, and the counsel of the Comptroller, 


the returns were taken from the several pudlic 


offices where they had heen prepet iy received 


i 


and were given to Mr. Emans.’’ 


SILVER POLITICS 
THE authentic announcement has been 
made that Secretary Foster's journey to 
England has nothing to do with an inter 
national monetary conference, or witli 
any public business. He has gone abroad 
for the sake of his health and for no other 


| reason. All expectation that the nations 


of Europe will get themselves into a finan- 


| cial scrape in order to help us out of a 


Parker, who was one of the endorsers | 


ed by John Keenan, who was a member | 
of the Democratic State Committee; that | 


that he contributed $500 to take up this | 


political scrape, may therefore be aban- 
doned. All those countries, except Austria 
and Russia, now have the single gold stan- 
dard, and Austria is going that way with ab- 
solute certainty and as fast as possible. In- 
dia would go the same way if she could, 
but she is too poor. The change of standard 
would involve the demonetization of such 
a prodigious stock of silver, coined and un- 
coined, that the task seems hopeless. As 


| there is no legal ratio between gold and 
silver in India, the Government would na- 


turally begin with the existing market 
value, and would decree that the gold ru- 
pee should be in law whatever it was 
worth in the market on the day the change 
was made. What to do afterwards with 
the silver accumulations of ages would be 
the perplexing question. 

We have spoken of our silver mélée as 
political rather than financial. This is ex- 
actly what it is, and the Europeans are not 
so dull that they cannot see its true com- 


| plexion. The bad education our people 


have received during the past quarter of a 
century, beginning with the first legal- 
tender act and followed by the legal-tender 
decisions and by new legal-tender laws 
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and by the Silver- Purchase Act of 
1878, is now yielding its natural fruit. 
The ideas of multitudes of people are 
turned topsy-turvy. The notion has got 
abroad that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to furnish money to the people, and 
that the buying of silver is the furnishing 
of money to the people. It requires no 
great step to reach the conclusion that free 
coinage would give everybody all the 
money, and, therefore, all the good things 
of this life, that he wants. The Congress- 
men who know better (and there are very 
few who do not know better) are caught 
in this net, which is partly of their own and 
partly of their predecessors’ weaving. How 
to get through the session without making 
matters worse than they are now, and yet 
so as to satisfy the misguided people at 
home that they have done all they could for 
free coinage, is the problem up for solu- 
tion in Washington. It is this which makes 
the puzzle a political rather than a finan- 
cial one. It is not confined to either party, 
although for the moment it is rather more 
embarrassing to the Democrats than to the 
Republicans. If the Republicans, however, 
should begin to toy with the silver ques- 
tion in order to see how nearly they 
could come to free coinage and still miss it, 
with the view of ‘‘ putting the Democrats 
in a hole,” as the saying is, they would 
find themselves in a position of much peril. 
The mischief is too great for any party 
to gain an advantage by playing games 
with it. ‘The Democrats have done all 
the threatening and the Republicans all 
the damage,” said Mr. Williams. of Massa- 
chusetts, the other day. That is true, and 
because it is true the Republicans cannot 
afford to take any doubtful position in 
the House when the fight comes on. 

The damage done by the Republicans 
was begun when they passed the Bland- 
Allison Law of 1878. It was increased 
when they passed the law of 1890. What- 
ever overt acts have been committed up to 
the present time they are responsible for; 
and if it be true, as many skilled financiers 
believe, that the present exportation of 
gold is due to an apprehension that we are 
near to the silver basis, the Republicans 
are responsible for that also, for they 
passed the laws which caused this apprehen- 
sion to exist. They raised the silver pur- 
chases from two millions to four and a 
half millions per month. They weakened 
the power of the Treasury to cope with this 
new evil by cutting down the revenues and 
increasing the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. All the perils from silver that confront 
us at this momentare of their devising. If a 
premium on gold should be disclosed in the 
market to-morrow, the Republican party 
would be answerable for it. Whenever 
such a premium is disclosed (under present 


_ laws), that party will have to answer for it. 


The avoiding of a gold premium is a prob- 
lem of several unknown quantities. One 
of these is the state of the public mind both 
here and abroad touching the permanence 
of the gold standard. Every dollar of gold 
in this country belongs to somebody who 





is on the qui vive to take care of it and see 
that it does not depreciate on his hands. 
The Treasury gold is no exception, since 
that belongs to the holders of greenbacks, 
or (since the law of 1890) to the holders of 
any Government paper ; in other words, 
it belongs to the first comers. Now there 
is nothing so well calculated to create a 
panic as any signs that the Republicans 
are weakening their opposition to free 
coinage. The public cannot know whether 
such signs are a manoeuvre for position 
in the political campaign, or whether 
they betoken a real purpose to pass a 
free-coinage bill. The public may not wait 
to inquire. They maysay: ‘‘ We willtake 
our gold now, and let them finish their 
manceuvres at their leisure.” For these 
reasons any attempt on the part of over- 
cunning Republicans to toy with this ques- 
tion is full of peril. 








CLERGYMEN AND THE RICH. 


THAT the voluntary system of church sup- 
port inevitably makes the relations of a 
clergyman to his richer parishioners ex- 
ceedingly delicate, no one will deny. New- 
man put the case as follows in the first of 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times”: 

‘*We know how miserable is the state of re- 
ligious bodies not supported by the State. 
Look at the Dissenters on all sides of you, and 
you will see at once that their Ministers, de- 
pending simply upon the people, become the 
creatures of the people. Are you content 
that this should be your case? . . . Can 
we allow ourselves to preach smooth things and 
prophesy deceits ? to make the way of life easy 
to the rich and indolent, and to bribe the hum- 
bler classes by excitements and strong intoxi- 
cating doctrine ?’’ 

There was a certain amount of rhetori- 
cal exaggeration about this. The servility 
of the Dissenter and the noble independ- 
ence of the Churchman were neither of 
them as extreme as Newman would have 
had his readers think. But there was a 
core of substantial truth in what he wrote, 
so far as it relates to the tendency of the 
voluntary system; and it is a truth which 
has but gained in force and pertinence with 
the lapse of time. Since those days wealth 
has increased tremendously, and the 
owner of a large fortune has come to have, 
by that fact alone, a social and political 
importance vastly greater. Moreover, the 
main bulwark of the clergyman’s position, 
behind which he could then securely stand 
and resent the tacit or overt aggressions 
of the, rich pew-holder, has been almost 
obliterated. This was, the powerful tra- 
dition which marked him off as distinc- 
tively the educated man of the com- 
munity, and the reverence for his 
office which had: been inherited from 
former times. But as the  pres- 
tige of wealth, as such, has increased, 
the prestige of the clerical profession, as 
such, has declined. With less than ever 
before to rely upon in indifference to the 
jingle of the guinea, with the standard of 
“success” and ‘‘acceptability” as a minis- 
ter coming more and more to be identified 
with the amount of pew-rents, it is not 
strange that the bearing of a clergyman 





towards the rich should have come to be 
one of the severest tests of his character. 

That many of the ministry fail misera- 
bly under it is clear enough. It is not 
often that they are so openly made tools 
of as they were in the early floating 
of ‘the Northern Pacific Railroad’s 
bonds, nor can we suppose that such 
unblushing worship of the golden calf 
as was indulged in a few nights 
ago by acompany of Presbyterian minis- 
ters at the house of Jay Gould is a matter 
of common occurrence; but in less con- 
spicuous and offensive ways the subser- 
vience of some among the clergy to men of 
wealth is as indisputable as it is unfor- 
tunate. We are perfectly aware that this 
subservience is frequently unconscious. A 
minister will go on accepting great per- 
sonal favors from rich men, and according 
them a deference beyond the deserts of 
their character or attainments, without 
seeing how, on the one hand, he is degrad- 
ing himself to the position of their stew- 
ard, or, on the other, is for ever shutting 
his mouth against their shortcomings. 
And we know, too, how commendable, or 
apparently so, are the motives which often 
lead clergymen to honor the rich 
above other men. They sometimes do it 
in resentment of a false idea that the mil- 
lionaire may not be a man for a’ that. 
They are aware, as the public is not, of 
the immense amount of good done in an 
unassuming way by men who make 
their wealth a servant, not a master. 
Then they often say that it is idle to deny 
the fact that money wields an enormous 
power in the world, and that they are not 
to be blamed for trying to turn that power 
to the worthiest uses. They have a com- 
fortable sense of being on an easy footing 
with men who wield the greatest forces of 
modern society, and easily transmute that 
feeling into an assurance that the Church 
and the cause of religion are made so much 
the stronger thereby. 

We have not the slightest disposition to 
make out ministers sinners above all other 
men in this particular. In this they but 
share the tendencies of their time. If we 
were to be strict to mark iniquity in this 
matter, what college president would 
stand? The late J. G. Holland had in 
one of his stories a vulgar man of 
great but dubiously acquired wealth, 
who was leng hunted and harried by 
searchers after educational endowments. 
The fellow took it all as a part of the mam- 
mon-worship he was accustomed to, but 
finally aspired to higher things, and con- 
fided to a friend that he was fairly pining 
for a theological seminary to endow. The 
‘satire is too close to the truth to be plea- 
sant for some institutions. But the state 
of things satirized is to be found in no one 
class in the community: we are all in dan- 
ger of giving in to the blind worship of 
wealth. 

But while we cheerfully admit this to be 
true, we still maintain that the clergyman 
ought to be more jealous than other men 
of anything that would put him into com- 
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promising relations with the rich, because 
he is almost the only man in the modern 
world who can make an effective protest 
against the vulgarization of society and 
the demoralization of character which 
come from making wealth the sole and 
sufficient standard. He is about the only 
man who can, if he will, attack the exces- 
sive claims of riches, in things social, politi- 
cal, and religious, without falling under sus- 
picion of insincerity. When the Anarchist 
raves against great accumulations of 
money in one man’s hands, it is commonly 
understood that he wants his share of the 
plunder. Certainly, the average news- 
paper editor, with his pen controlled in the 
counting-room, cannot pose as a lofty 
moralist on the subject. Those writers 
who are not thus hampered, and who, ina 
daily paper or magazine article or essay, 
can freely speak their minds, must yet rest 
under a certain suspicion that their con- 
tempt for wealth is only provisional, and 
subject to revision if they get on in the 
world. 

But the minister of religion has, or should 
have, by virtue of his office, renounced 
getting on inthe world. His is the only 
profession which expressly rules out great 
pecuniary gains. Its ideal is a service of 
humanity, with only an incidental liveli- 
hood as a material reward. A manin that 
profession, if he is circumspect, can speak 
to the most vital needs of modern 
society as no one else can. Personally 
beyond suspicion of crooking the hinges 
of the knee, in a place of teaching 
made reverend and authoritative by long 
tradition, it is in his power, as it is 
in that of no other mortal, to expose and 
combat and defeat the evils of a society 
rapidly becoming plutocratic. People talk 
of the decayed power of the pulpit, but 
here is its unrivalled opportunity. Not 
that it is to ‘reconcile the interests of 
capital and labor’—may a kind Heaven 
spare us further sermons on that subject— 
but let it, by precept and example, exalt 
manliness and simple virtue above great 
possessions; let it insist that vulgarity and 
folly remain vulgarity and folly though 
tricked out in diamonds; let it apply the 
Scripture rule of taking gifts for religious 
purposes only when the giver shall have first 
expressed his willingness to restore fourfold 
if he has wronged any man. It is because 
we thus appreciate the immense useful- 
ness within the grasp of the ministry of 
to-day that we deplore the way so many 
of its members are throwing it away by 
approving where they should rebuke, by 
going with the crowd, and, worst of all, 
by making themselves, in Newman's 
phrase, the creatures of the very men 
whom it is their business to instruct in 
righteousness , 





MR. BALFOUR’S FAILURE. 


THE most striking event in foreign poli 
tics during the past month has been the 
collapse of the constructive policy of the 
Tories in dealing with the Irish question. 


| The Nation. 


There have been six years of coercion in 
Ireland, attended, they say, with complete 
success in restoring order, but this con- 
fession has been unfortunate, as it forced 
them to attempt constructive remedial 
measures in the last days of the present 
-arliament, after they have lost ground 
a good deal with the constituencies in 
England. Accordingly, Mr. Balfour, as 
soon as the present session opened and he 
had assumed the leadership of the House 
on Mr. W. H. Smith’s death, brought in a 
bill for the establishment of county coun 
cils in Ireland—that is, for the government 
of Irish counties by popular representative 
bodies. Irish counties are now governed 
in the main by grand juries composed of 
the local gentry and selected by the High 
Sheriff. There is no question that, during 
the last half-century at least, this grand 
jury government has been on the whole 
both pure and efficient. There is no likeli 
hood that an elective council would give 
the taxpayers better results for less money 
The great objection to it is, that it is the 
government of a class separated in feel 
ings, traditions, and opinions from the 
main body of the population, and that as 
long as it exists, therefore, the Irish can 
not get even rudimentary lessons in 
the art of self-government. It is, in fact, 
the want of the political training at 
home which makes the Irish peasant- 
ry such an undesirable political ele 
ment when they emigrate to countries in 
which they enjoy a full share in the man 
agement of local affairs. Moreover, the 
more they emigrate, the greater the dis 
content of those who remain behind, over 
their exclusion from all share in local ad 
ministration. So that, in introducing his 
‘Trish Local Government Bill,” Mr. Bal- 
four’s object was not to give the Irish 
better local government so much as local 
government that would be more satisfac 
tory to the people, and tend to abate the 
agitation for an Irish Parliament 

The occasion was a very critical one in 
Mr. Balfour's career, for probably nobody 
knows better than himself by this time 
how hollow is the greatness which his 
career as Irish Secretary during the past 
three years has thrust upon him. What 
has given him his great fame as the rising 
hope of the Tories and the idol of London 
society, is his sudden development of very 
remarkable debating talent, after six- 
teen years of obscurity in the House 
of Commons, and the cool and jaunty way 
in which he enforced the Irish Coercion 
Act and bore the Irish taunts and insults 
which had broken down Mr. Forster and 
Sir George Trevelyan. In fact, it may be 
said that it was the latter which really 
made his political future, in conjunction 
with his relationship to Lord Salisbury. 





But in enforcing the Irish Coercion Act he 
showed no qualities which may not be 
found in great abundance among the 
young men of the upper class in Eng 
land. He belongs, in fact, to a very com- 
mon aristocratic type, which once played 
& great part in politics, but is now 
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mainly represented in the army, viz, the 
cool, plucky, unsentimental, fastidious 
man, animated with considerable contempt 
for Celts and colored people, and enjoying 
immensely the sharp, short methods of 
military government. The government 
which was put in Mr. Balfour's hands by 
the Irish Coercion Act was essentially mili 
tarv; and by a vigorous use of it—that is, 
by locking up the orators and hunting 
down the turbulent with soldiers (for the 
Lrish police are soldiers), and following the 
suspected, in the old Austrian fashion, with 
spies—he produced in the course of a few 
years an appearance of external tranquilli- 
ty. His praises in his own set were then 
sung as loudly as if there were not a thou 
sand officers of the British Army who 
could have done the work as well, and as 
if Cavour had never said 


govern with ‘a state of siege 


Anybady can 


Moreover—and this is the most curious 
thing in his career—his friends have talk 
ed as if the chief object of his Irish 
administration was to reveal his de 
bating talents and his courage, and as 
if, this being accomplished, his success 
or failure in really pacifving Ireland by 
reconciling people to the English connec 
tion was an entirely secondary matter 
So that it has been a not uncommon ex 
perience, in talking with his admirers 
about him, to be told that, although it was 
quite true that the Lrish were no more re- 
conciled to English rule now than when 
he began, nevertheless every one now re- 
cognizes the force that lay under his 
dilettante exterior, and the marvellous 
ability with which he met the Irish and 
the Gladstonians in debate, and, therefore, 
he must be considered a prodigious success 
and the coming Tory leader 

The probabilities are, however, that he 
was not himself deceived, except in the 
first vear or two, by this absurd flattery, 
and knew that the time must come when he 
would have to give better proof of states- 
manship than clapping the Irish into jail. 
The time has come, and he has produced 
his tirst really constructive and healing 
measure, the first measure which was 
to offer the Irish a real share in the gov 
ernment of their own country. The ne- 
cessity was the greater because his great 
charity measure—the vote of $150,000,000 
to be lent to the tenants to enable them to 
buy their holdings from the landlords— 
has proved a failure thus far. Mr. Jackson, 
his successor in the Irish Secretaryship, 
had to admit this in the opening debate on 
Of the $150,000,000, only 
about $1,000,000 has been called for by 
either landlords or tenants. 


‘*the address.” 


The scene in the House of Commons 
when Mr. Balfour introduced the Local- 
Government Bill is reported to have been 
very extraordinary. His exposition of its 
contents was very spiritless, because it is 
known to receive only half-hearted ap- 
proval from his own party. By the Libe- 
rals and the Irish it was received with 
shouts of laughter, which followed him to 
the end. What called forth the most up- 
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roarious mirth, and furnished the weapon 
which will probably have most to do with 
killing the measure, is his plan for prevent- 
ing the county councils from misbehaving. 
He said, as reported in the London Times: 


‘*Under the bill, application may be made 
by twenty cess-payers to a judge of assize for 
leave to petition for the removal of councillors 
of counties or baronies [loud Opposition ironical 
cheers and laughter} on the ground that the 
council has been guilty of persistent disobe- 
dience of the law [renewed laughter], or of 
corruption [renewed laughter], or of malver- 
sation or of oppression [loud laughter].’’ 


The debate after this was a scene of 
great merriment. The places of the coun- 
cillors ‘‘found guilty” by the judges were 
to be filled by appointment of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. But the mirth reached its 
height when Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
been dubbed by Sir William Harcourt the 
secret ‘‘mother of the bill,” rose to defend 
this plan of having legislators tried for bad 
legislation by two judges and punished by 
the loss of their seats. The distrust of the 
constituencies displayed in it was not 
less comical than the assumption that 
the judgments of the two judges on 
the character of their measures would 
be received by the voters with reverence 
and acquiescence. As a feature of local 
self-government, it was of course a delight- 
ful Irish bull, but it had to be put in to 
satisfy the Tory distrust of the Irish ca- 
pacity for self-government, and _ that 
curious Tory expectation that the Irish 
would acknowledge, themselves, that this 
distrust was justifiable. So when Mr. 
Chamberlain asked the Liberals what they 
were laughing at, and said the Supreme 
Court of the United States exercised just 
the same supervision over the State Legis- 
latures, the joke assumed monstrous pro- 
portions. Said he: 


‘* As I understand, the main safeguard, and 
the one spoken of by honorable members be- 
low the gangway as an insult to Ireland, isa 
safeguard which the Americans, the most 
democratic and independent people on 
the face of the world, have actually 
introduced into their Constitution. [Hear, 
hear.] At the present time there is not 
in the United States of America a Legislature 
in a | of these governing States which can- 
not, in the words of the right hon. gen- 
tleman—the absurd, the theatrical words of 
the member for Newcastle—be put into the 
dock and tried and judged by a judicial tri- 
bunal. 

‘*Mr. J. Morley—And suppressed? 

‘*Mr. J. Chamberlain—No, not suppressed. 
My right honorable friend will not get off in 
that way. Iam coming to suppression direct- 
ly. The charge of the right honorable gentle- 
man against the Government was that they 
were going to put county councils in the dock. 
No matter what the penalty was to be if con- 
victed, the insult was that they were going to 
puttheminthe dock. [Cheers.] I say, in ex- 
actly the same way as these councils would be 

ut into the dock, the Legislature of every 

tate in the United States of America may be 
brought before the Supreme Court and ‘ put 
into the dock’ and their acts declared to be 
ultra vires.’’ 


This brought Mr. Bryce to his feet, and 
there followed this curious colloquy : 


‘*T should like to know what any ordinary 
American would have said to the right honor- 
able gentleman’s argument if he had had the 
good fortune to be sitting in the strangers’ 
gallery. [Loud cheers.} That American 


would have realized that there was no country 
where American institutions were so little un- 
derstood as the country from which so many 











of them were derived. [Cheers.] The right 
honorable gentleman stated that there was no 
Legislature in the United States which might 
not be put into the dock and tried by a tribunal 
in exactly the same way as it was proposed to 
treat the Irish county councils. 

‘¢ Mr. J. Chamberlain—I did not say that the 
cases were exactly parallel, or were exactly 
the same; nor did y say that the consequences 
would be exactly the same. [Home-Rule cries 
of ‘*Oh.’’] : 

‘* Mr. Bryce said that the right honorable 
gentleman had undoubtedly used the word 
‘exactly,’ for he had taken it down at the 
time. [Cheers.] The House might be inte- 
rested to know that there was absolutely no 
power whatever in any American court to ar- 
raign or deal with the action of any Legislature 
at all. [Loud cheers.} No American court 
had any power to do anything but administer 
the general law of the land. The highest 
law of the land was the Constitution of the 
United States. The next highest was that 
constituted by those statutes of Congress which 
had been made under the authority of the Con- 
stitution and in the scope of the Congressional 
peters and if any act of a State Legislature 

ransgressed the Constitution of the United 
States or a statute made by Congress, that act 
might, in a private case arising between 
rties, be judged to be in fact null and void 
Ministerial cheers, and ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ from 
r. J. Chamberlain].’’ 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN _ BEL- 
GIUM. 


PaRIs, Feb. 12, 1892. 


CHANGES in the Constitution of Belgium have 
been agitated for many years, and certain re- 
forms have even served as war-cries for politi- 
cal parties, but hitherto in vain. Recently, 
however, the Chambers have taken up the 
matter so much in earnest that it may now 
be worth while to examine the questions at issue, 
and, while the Committee is considering the 
bill proposed by the Government, inquire into 
the changes which public sentiment is loudly 
demanding. That Parliament feels the pres- 
sure is evident from the attitude of all parties 
since the opening of the session in November, 
and the general feeling seems to have been ex- 
pressed in the words of M. de Lantsheere, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, who, in 
his speech accepting reélection to the chair, de- 
clared that ‘‘the present session ought to be 
the session of revision, and it will be.’’ The 
ministerial project was placed before the House 
a few days ago. 

The charter under which Belgium has been 
living dates from the birth of the country as 
an independent monarchy, and has suffered no 
change since that time. Like all documents of 
its kind, it was the result of compromise be- . 
tween the various parties, and came out as 
none of its projectors expected. But the year 
1831 was atrying time for Constitution-makers, 
for not only was the struggle for separation 
from Holland not definitely ended, but tho 
breath of revolution was blowing from France 
upon a population at the same time highly in- 
flammable and by instinct conservative. A 
form of government was finally evolved under 
which Belgium has, indeed, advanced and 
prospered, but which contained certain fea- 
tures by no means consistent with more modern 
notions of a parliamentary State. One of 
these features was the basis of suffrage, which 
rested on a property qualification. The right 
to vote for members of Parliament was 
limited to those who paid at least forty- 
two francs in direct taxes; and for partici- 
pation in provincial and community affairs 
the payment of twenty and ten francs, respec- 
tively, was required. This was not a limita- 
tion which would have been felt as much at 
that time as at present, for not only was the 
population much smaller, but the lower classes 








had not begun to think so much for themselves. 
The disproportion between governors and 
governed was then not so apparent, but at the 
end of sixty years it has come to pass that, out 
of a population exceeding 6,000,000, only 
about 133,000 may vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. According to a very low ratio of voters 
to population, there must be 600,000 men of 
mature age in Belgium who have nothing to 
say about national affairs, as they might have 
in the United States. The Radical party, led 
by Janson, demands the emancipation of this 
great body of citizens by the introduction of 
universal suffrage. 


What form of the franchise will be finally 
voted is difficult to premise. Up to within a 
very short time, any extension of suffrage 
whatever was frowned upon in political cir- 
cles. Even the Liberal party was suspicious of 
change, and the persistency of the Radical 
wing brought the matter to the front only at 
the expense of a decided party split and a vic- 
tory lost to the Conservatives. The Ministry 
does not favor universal suffrage, but proposes 
to put it upon a household basis. A minority 
of the Centre demands a lowering of the prop- 
erty basis to that required for participation in 
provincial and community affairs, namely, a 
tax of ten to twenty francs. Hence the out- 
look for manhood suffrage is at present not 
very bright. Even Laveleye, whose last lite- 
rary work was a series of articles on revision 
in the, Indépendance Belge, expressed himself 
against it, saying that it would do very well 
for Switzerland, but that Belgium was too lit- 
tle accustomed to self-government to succeed 
well with the general franchise at present. 
The deprived working-classes are naturally in 
favor of the change. In 1890 a popular con- 
vention summoned to discuss the question 
brought together 50,000 workingmen, who, with 
deliberation and without any exhibition of dis- 
order, formulated the demand for a voice in 
political affairs; but the ruling classes are al- 
most to the last man Roman Catholic in faith 
and conservative by instinct, and at present 
the clerical element is in power after an over- 
whelming victory. 

The articles of the Constitution which regu- 
late the Parliamentary electorate are intimate- 
ly connected with those which organize the 
Chambers, and certain changes are projected, 
also, in the latter. At present the Chamber 
of Deputies is elected by districts, several 
members being elected on the same list from 
each district, and the qualifications are the 
same as for voters, except that the representa- 
tive must be at least twenty-five years of age. 
The Senators represent the nine provinces, but 
their number must alsays equal one-half the 
membership of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
they are apportioned to the provinces according 
to population. Deputies are elected for two 
years, and Senators for four, by the very same 
voters, the Senate coming directly from the 
people. There are no appointed Senators, as 
in most European Governments, the only ex- 
ception being the Crown Prince, who becomes 
a member by right at the age of eighteen. But 
this upper house is chosen from a very limited 
body of citizens, for the Senator must be at 
least forty years of age, and pay about 2,000 
francs annually in direct taxes. Every year 
lists are published for the edification of the pro- 
letariat, showing what persons are eligible to 
seats in the Senate, and if the actual number 
of those fully qualified is not sufficient properly 
to represent the province, enough more are 
added from citizens paying the highest taxes to 
make the proportion of possible candidates one 
to six thousand inhabitants. 
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We have here, indeed, a Senate which can- 
not be made the tool of the Executive or of the 
party in power, by increasing its numbers, but 
it is a chamber without particular weight, be- 
ing simply another House of Deputies on a 
smaller scale. The choice of candidates is of- 
ten so narrow that fitness has to be left out of 
the question, and the good expected froma 
representation of the large landed interests or 
money power of the country has never been 
realized. As compared with certain other 
clubs of millionaires, it has the redeeming fea- 
ture that its members enter it by the acknow- 
ledged rights of wealth, not by the hidden effects 
of money. The revisionists, however, propose 
to abolish the property qualification, though 
they do not seem to change the principle of 
election. The range of choice will be greatly 
enlarged and the limitation of number to ex- 
actly one-half the other Chamber removed, so 
that whether the Senate remains a representa- 
tion of class interests or is made simply an- 
other elective body as a guarantee of delibera- 
tion in law-making, its effectiveness will be 
increased. 


Minor changes which the project desires to 
effect include a certain degree of minority rep- 
resentation which could be brought about by 
provinces constituting themselves, if they so 
desired, into single electoral districts. Another 
amendment removes the distinction between 
provincial representatives and deputies from 
the capital. The latter now receive no pay, 
while the former get something like 400 francs 
per month. The Ministry is inclined to grant 
the city residents at least half pay. Although 
the highest salary hardly removes the occupa- 
tion from the class of gratuitous services, Sena- 
tors receive no remuneration. It is further 
proposed to make not only the heir-presump- 
tive a Senator by right, but to grant the same 
privilege to all the princes of the royal family. 
If it be well to educate the Crown Prince to 
the burdens of the throne, it is doubtless proper 
to give other possible heirs the same experi- 
ence; but this might lead the royal family into 
unpleasant political entanglements, and vitiate 
the personal irresponsibility of the crown, 
whose burdens are now carried by a Ministry. 

Vastly more far-reaching is the proposal to 
remove from the Chambers the power to verify 
the election of their own members. This is a 
reform not demanded by Belgium alone, for, 
with three or four exceptions, every parlia- 
mentary government in the world is suffering 
from the evils of partisan judgment in contest- 
ed elections. Americans do not need to hear 
examples cited. France is equally tainted with 
the same disease, for committees on elections 
find justice confined to their own party there as 
much as in other republics. Hence this propo- 
sition to remove future election contests in Bel- 
gium from the elected body to a regular court 
of justice should be welcomed by all friends of 
good government, and should act as an in- 
centive to fall into line with England and 
Canada in abolishing an abuse so flagrant. 
Exactly what form this amendment wil! take 
can be determined only later, for the Govern- 
ment simply expresses itself on the principle. 
It is interesting to note in passing that the very 
last efforts of Laveleye were given to the 
dictation of an article on the ‘‘ Vérification des 
Pouvoirs,’’ which was printed a few days after 
his death. The matter is very similar to the 
corresponding chapter in his book on ‘Gou- 
vernement dans la Démocratie,’ but is applied to 
the casein hand. Nostrongerstatement of the 
question than that given in that chapter (tome 
ii., ch. 8) is needed to show the evils of the 
present system. The proceedings of the Greek 





Parliament of 1890, there mentioned, recall the 
French congressional methods of a century be- 
fore. ‘‘ Purging ’’ is not a lost art if it is still 
possible in Greece for the Opposition to come to 
the Chambers with forty-five adherents and be 
shortly reduced, by contested elections, to fif- 
teen. 

The territorial divisions of Belgium as now 
regulated are somewhat antiquated. The 
former relations of Luxembourg to the German 
Confederation no longer exist, and as for colo- 
nial connections, the Government desires that 
the civil status of the inhabitants of the Congo 
Free State be accurately defined. The succes- 
sion to the throne is now by direct male succes- 
sion in order of primogeniture. The party of 
the Centre proposed at first to add to this an- 
other limitation, to the effect that ‘‘ no one is 
qualified to succeed to the constitutional office 
of chief of state who is not the issue of a mar- 
riage contracted with the consent of the legis- 
lative power.’’ This proposition, however, was 
abandoned, and the project of the Ministry 
calls only for the consent of the King to such 
nuptials. In default of male heirs, the King 
may now appoint his successor with the consent 
of the Chambers, but as the wording of the 
article seems to confine this privilege to Leopold 
I., it is desirable to remove the ambiguity. 

The most interesting amendment of all is 
the new form of veto which it is proposed to 
put into the hands of the King. At present the 
only recourse left for the chief execctive, in 
case he does not favor a bill, is todissolve one or 
both of the chambers and call a new Ministry. 
The royal veto final is as dead as it is in Eng- 
land, and a dissolution of Parliament is a 
step taken only after very serious considera- 
tion, and has occurred but four times in the 
history of the Belgian monarchy. The proposi- 
tion is now made, however, to give the King 
the privilege of submitting a bill to popular 
vote, and to let him govern his signature by 
the result. This is not an executive act for 
which the Ministry is responsible, but a 
weapon with which to protect himself, or the 
people, against legislatures. It is a combina- 
tion of the suspensive veto, as we know it, and 
the referendum. It is not like the referendum 
in Switzerland, for there the bill goes before 
the people, either by force of law, as pro- 
vided for certain financial measures, or on 
petition, which may bring any project to popu- 
lar vote. In Belgium this is left entirely to 
the judgment of the King, who may not use 
the privilege at all unless he desires. 

The value of this measure from the demo- 
cratic standpoint naturally depends on the le- 
gal conclusiveness of the plébiscite. In Swit- 
zerland the popular vote is final: the Legisla- 
ture has nothing more to do with the law; it 
remains only for the Executive to declare the 
result of the election, which, if favorable, 
makes the bill a statute as soon as promul- 
gated. If the Belgian plan simply gives the 
King an opportunity to test popular opinion, 
it becomes, indeed, a step in advance towards 
democracy, but nota long one. The effects 
will still depend on the personal qualities of the 
sovereign, and public opinion may or may not 
thus find an opportunity of expression. The 
details, however, await the discussion of the 
Chambers, and the chances may turn against 
the project altogether. Opinion is very much 
divided. The Government bill was not re- 
ceived with any great warmth in general when 
presented the other day, and the prospects are 
good for heated discussion. M. Woeste, the 
great leader of the Clerical party, was tempted 
into epigrams, and expressed the opinion that 
this ‘‘ royal referendum is nothing but personal 
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power tempered by plebiscites.’"’ But M 


Woeste is not the dictator he once was. Others 
see in the measure a corrective for misrepre 
sentation in the Legislature, and an opportunity 
to show changes in public opinion between the 
regular elections to Parliament. But the plan 
is so new that the chances for success on the 
merits of the question are narrow. Even the 
enlargement of the franchise has but just come 
to get a respectful hearing, and the Govern- 
ment is accused of heaping up new and untried 
measures in order to profit by the complexity 
of debate. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
time this combination of royalty and de- 
mocracy will be tried. Belgium has on the 
whole presented a model of enlightened consti- 
tutional monarchy, and offers a good field for 
this new experiment, 

The machinery of constitutional revision is 
comparatively simple. The Legislature has the 
right to declare that amendments are to be 
made to such and such articles, and after this 
statement the houses become legally dissolved 
A new election must take place within forty 
days, and the new Parliament must assemble 
within two months after the dissolution It is 
this body which finally enacts the amendments, 
and these become law when signed by the Ring. 
The present Legislature will, however, deter- 
mine the general outline of changes at present 
in view, and make the great discussion of prin- 
ciples. The prospects for democracy are as yet 
uncertain. Nous attendons, 

J. M. Vincent 


RENAN'S ‘DETACHED LEAVES.’ 
Parts, February 18, 1892, 

THERE is a great deal to be said, after all, 
for the doctrine of realism; nothing survives 
but what is real. A good book is a book which 
has, to use the modern language, récu—lived. 
Who reads now the ‘ Natchez,’ or ‘ The Last of 
the Abencerages,’ or ‘ The Martyrs,’ or ‘ The 
Genius of Christianity’ of Chateaubriand? These 
books have become mere phantoms, while we 
are all capable of reading over the ‘ Mémoires 
d’Ouge-Tombe.” Long, very long, is the list 
of the works published by Renan; how many 
of them will survive him? I was conversing 
some days ago on this very subject with some 
members of the French Academy; they all 
agreed that the book of Renan’s which has the 
best chance of being read thirty or fifty years 
hence is ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeu- 
nesse.’ The polemical, the exegetical works 
will be forgotten, or at least they will be as lit- 
tle read as some of Voltaire’s attacks against 
the Church. Few books have produced in their 
time a greater sensation than the ‘ Vie de 
Jésus,’ but the revolution produced by it in 
the public mind has, so to speak, already ex- 
hausted its effect. Ask Renan’s publisher if 
the volumes which have followed the ‘ Vie de 
Jésus’ sell as readily as this first volume, 
which was a declaration of war on Catholic 
dogmas. 

Renan tells us himself that he had a visit 
from his publisher some time ago. They talked 
over the fourth volume of the ‘ History of the 
People of Israel.’ Most people have quite 
enough of the people of Israel, and as this 
fourth volume could only be got ready for 
publication by the end of 1892, the publisher 
(who himself belongs to this famous people of 
Israel, as his name Lévy shows) said to 
Renan: ‘‘ Could you not, meantime, give me 
a volume of miscellanies? What we want 
of you now ’’ (I here cite textually the preface 
of Renan’s new book) ‘‘ is a volume in the style 
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of your ‘ Souvenirs,’ interesting to all, simple, 
personal,’’ Note this word personal; we do 
want to know all about persons who have made 
great names for themselves. Sandeau, who 
was a colleague of Renan’s in the French 
Academy, told him many yearsago: ‘‘ The 
public will always be satisfied when you 
speak of yourself.’’ The new volume is con- 
ceived in this spirit. It is called ‘ Detached 
Leaves,’* and is made out of the leavings of the 
volume of ‘ Souvenirs,’ with the addition of a 
little after-dinner speechmaking, of lectures, 
newspaper articles, academical discourses, and 
sundry letters. 

The preface, as usual in Renan’s books, is 
written with much care and is very charac- 
teristic. Itis full of the lukewarm, common- 
place optimism which has of late years been 
growing in Renan’s intellect—an optimism 
which is a singular mixture of good nature and 
contempt, of a mild enthusiasm and mild in- 
difference. Some friends of his were once dis- 
cussing Victor Hugo; he began to speak, and 
praised almost with eloquence the genius of 
Hugo, his extraordinary imagination, the rich- 
ness of his invention. After a while, when the 
flow of eloquence was over, somebody said: 
‘*That’s all very well; but do tell us what 
will survive of Hugo’s immense production a 
hundred years from now?’’ ‘‘ What will sur- 
vive? Well, well—nothing.’’ Renan has in- 
vented anew kind of scepticism, a satisfied 
scepticism, which at times assumes the lan- 
guage of faith. Among the many articles in 
the new volume is a sort of philosophical ex- 
amination of conscience, written in 1888: 


‘*T have not much modified since,’’ writes 
Renan, ‘‘ my way of looking at the universe. 
More and more clearly I perceive that we 
know very little of what we should like to 
know. In philosophy, we must have confi- 
dence in the infinite goodness and guard our- 
selves against vain eagerness. We gain no- 
thing by importuning truth, by soliciting it 
every day. Truth is deaf and cold; our ardor 
does not touch it. Die neue Philosophie—die 
neuere Philosophie—die neueste Philosophie— 
Heavens! how youthful these bids are! Why 
do we dispute about priority in error? Let 
us learn how to wait; there is perhaps nothing 
at the end of it. . . . Who knows? Per- 
haps truth is sad. Do not let us bein sucha 
hurry to learn it.”’ 


Renan is surprised to see so much agitation 
in our French youth; he thinks that youth 
ought to be serene. ‘‘ Have these young men 
not read the history of philosophy, nor Eccle- 
siastes—‘ The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be’? Why should you, dear chil- 
dren, give yourselves such headaches merely in 
order to end by changing your error? Amuse 
yourselves, since you are only twenty years old, 
and work also.’’ And why should they work? 
you may say. In order to study science; for 
if philosophy is barren, science is not. There 
is always a harvest to be made in that field. 
If I were tempted to be more of a Renan than 
Renan himself, I would tell him that science, 
after it has fed me, and clothed me, and 
warmed me, is nothing to me, after all, if it 
does not give me a philosophy. Iam sure I 
could find a hundred pages in the works of 
Renan expressing the greatest contempt for a 
purely material civilization. In this very 
preface, I read: ‘‘ We shall have evil days: 
moral stocks will fall, it is certain; already the 
spirit of sacrifice has nearly disappeared. We 
see the day coming when everything will be 
the object of a syndicate, when organized egot- 
ism will replace love and‘devotion. Our cen- 
tury has made more and more perfect material 
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tools, without seeing that the use of these tools 
supposes a certain amount of morality, of con- 
science, of abnegation.’’ ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he 
says, a moment afterwards; ‘‘ the resources of 
humanity are infinite. Eternal works will be 
accomplished, and the spring of living force, 
always coming to the surface, will never be- 
come dry. Science especially will continue to 
astonish us by its revelations, which will put 
the infinite of space and time in the place of a 
creationism that satisfies no longer the ima- 
gination even of a child.’’ 

I can only compare this method and this 
style to the movement of a pendulum. All es- 
tablished religions are wrong, all dogmas are 
fallacies; but ‘‘as two parallels meet in the in- 
finite, so does religion become true in the 
infinite.’’ Here and there, there is a touch of 
humor: after having praised virtue, he adds: 
‘* If virtue were a good investment, business 
men, who are so sagacious, would long ago, 
have remarked it; they would all be virtuous. 
No, in the finite order it is a bad investment; 
but, in the infinite, all contradictions efface 
themselves.’’ Renan has of late years disco- 
vered that the greatest virtue, the greatest re- 
compense of a good life, is gayety. In the little 
after-dinner speeches which he makes in some 
of the Breton clubs, he is never tired of prais- 
ing gayety; he has discovered it in Brittany, 
which had always been represented to us as full 
of gloom and melancholy. A gay Gascon 
seems very natural, but a gay Breton—well, 
Renan will have it that his compatriots are 
naturally very gay. ‘‘N’est pas gai qui veut,’’ 
he says. ‘‘ In order to be gay, you must be- 
long to an old race, not blasée; you must also 
be satisfied with your own life.’’ 

This satisfaction is complete in Renan; it is 
sincere, and:it gives him a sort of clerical se- 
renity which is at times agreeable and some- 
times also irritating. ‘‘ My life,’’ he says, 
‘* has been what I wished, what I conceived as 
the best. If I had to begin it anew, I would 
not change it much. On the other hand, I 
have a little fear of the future. I shall have 
my biography and my legend.’’ He amuses 
himself with making this legend, having had 
some experience of ecclesiastical writers. 
‘The legends of the enemies of the official 
Church are all cast in the same mould. The 
end which the Acts attribute to Judas (crepuit 
medius) is the necessary foundation of them. 
For one part of the tradition I shall end thus, 
in a manner combined of Arius and of Vol- 
taire. Heavens, how black I shall be!—all the 
blacker that the Church, when she feels she 
is lost, will end in malice; she will bite like a 
mad dog.’’ 

To speak frankly, this seems to me in very 
bad taste; these pleasantries are forced, and 
seem to me vulgar. Who can tell what figure 
he will make in the great ‘‘ Todtentanz’’? 
Renan seems to me to care more than he says 
about the pious correspondent he speaks of, who 
writes to him regularly every three months 
these words: ‘‘ There is a hell.’’ He writes, it 
is true: 


‘*This person . . ._ does not frighten me 
as much as ha believes. I should like to be sure 
that there is a hell. For I prefer the hypothesis 
of hell to that of nothingness. Many theolo- 
gians think that for the damned it is better to 
be than not to be, and that these unfortunates 
are perhaps accessible to many a good thought. 
As for myself, I imagine that if the Eterna), in 
his séverity, should send me first to that dread- 
ful place, I should succeed in getting out of it. 
I would send up to my Creator a supplication 
which would make him smile. The reasonings 
which I would make in order to prove to him 
that it is by his fault that I am damned, would 
be so subtle that he would have some difficulty 





in answering me. Perhaps he would finally 


admit me into his holy paradise, which must 
be very tedious.’’ 


The preferences of Renan are for purgatory, 
for there you meet the amiable sinners—those 
who have walked, as he does himself, on the 
tight-rope between virtue and vice, between 
corruption and incorruption—those who have 
led pendulous lives. He would like to meet them 
in this purgatory, which he represents to him- 
self as an immense park, under a polar light, full 
of dark shrubberies, ‘‘ where are purified loves 
begun on earth. What delicious novels are 
there finished! how little people must be in a 
hurry to leave it, especially for a monotonous 
paradise!’’ When you read such lines you 
often ask yourself, Is the author serious? What 
does he really mean? Is he laughing more at 
himself or at us? What notion has he of the 
mission of a writer? The extraordinary fluidi- 
ty of Renan’s style is the outward expression of 
a fluidity of thought, of belief, of unbelief, 
which is truly extraordinary. I have only 
touched so far on the philosophical part of his 
new work; there is another part on which I 
must dilate at some length—I mean the social 
part, the views which Renan takes of the re- 
lations of morality. But I have no more space 
to-day to touch on these delicate questions. 








Correspondence. 


PARTIES AND THE NATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is very instructive to see the exulta- 
tion of the Republican papers over the helpless- 
ness of the Democrats and their inability to 
make any progress with the public business. 
The argument is, in substance: ‘‘ We are bad 
enough, but the other fellows are worse. You 
will have to come back tous.’’ Is it nota 
pitiful thing for this great country that the 
question which the people are called upon to 
decide, is not which party is the best, but which 
is the worst? If anybody supposes that the 
Republican party, if it returns to power, will 
be merely what it has been, he is laboring un- 
der a grievous delusion. On the plea that its 
past action has been endorsed by the people, 
it will plunge into a fresh course of iniquities, 
and in its turn be displaced by a Democratic 
party still more helpless and disorganized. 
And so we shall go on, from bad to worse, till 
the country discovers that the root of the 
trouble is not in either party, but in the de- 
fective organization of the Government busi- 
ness. Meantime, the situation is a difficult one 
for the independent voter. 

The matter cannot be better illustrated than 
by the state of the pension bills. As the 
Evening Post points out, neither party has 
tho courage to offer the smallest opposition to 
this gigantic swindle. The reason of this is, 
that every member stands in direct awe of an 
active and influential minority of his local 
constituents, while he has personally nothing 
to hope or fear from the country at large. 
The Treasury, which is the real sufferer for 
the country, has no authorized representative 
or defender in Congress, while the impersonal 
and collective responsibility for its condition 
sits very lightly upon the members of either 
party, as compared with their relations to an 
eager group of political workers at home, es- 
pecially when those relations are manipulated 
by a powerful and determined lobby. 

Mr. Reed, in his article in the North Ameri- 
can, says (and the sentence is an epitome of 
his whole argument), that the ‘‘billion-dollar’’ 
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Congress appropriated the money because the | 
citizens of this country, who are the rulers of | 
it, demanded it; upon which the inquiry at 
once arises, What citizens? If he means the 
citizens who pack caucuses and conventions 
and make members of Congress, the plea is no 
justification. If he means the 65,000,000 of in- 
habitants, minus the small percentage who 
benefit by pensions, the reply is that they have 
never been asked. 

Suppose that Mr. David B. Hill were to suc- 
ceed in packing the conventions of other States 
as he did that of New York, and were to per- 
suade the country that, bad as he is, he is not 
as bad as the Republican candidate (and a 
case suggests itself in which even that argu- 
ment might be maintained), would anybody 
dare to say that he was the choice of the people 
of the United States? 

The truth is, that if this country is ever to 
redeem itself from the slough into which it is 
falling—if it is not to fail disastrously in its 
great mission as the champion and exponent of 
popular government before the world—some 
provision has got to be made for the expression 
of the will at least of the majority of the na- 
tion as a whole; and the only visible method is 
to give tothe President and his Cabinet that 
share and voice in the guidance of legislation 
without which administration itself is nothing 
but an instrument for the intrigues and quar- 
rels, the greed and the ambition, of contending 
factions. G. B. 

Boston, March 5, 1892. 





FREE COINAGE AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: ‘* Will the silver of Europe be thrown 
upon America when free coinage is establish- 
ed ?’’ This is a question discussed by Mr. Leech 
and Mr. Bland in the March Forum. I think 
it will not, but upon grounds very different 
from those assigned by Mr. Bland. If free 
coinage, in the form of the Bland Bill, accom- 
panied by certificates issued against bullion, 
comes at all, it will not be before June, 1894, 
and then only if the Democratic Convention 
nominate Hill or some Western man not pledged 
against such a measure. When the free-coin- 
age bill becomes a law, its effect will have long 
been foreseen, and will at once come to pass in 
its full force. This effect will be simply that 
3714 grains of pure silver will be worth no 
more after the impress of the silver dollar is put 
upon them than before. Hence, no one in 
Germany, Austria, France, or Italy will have 
the least reason or motive for carrying his sil- 
ver across the ocean to the United States. 

I feel not at all sure that our gold coins will 
be exported. They will simply circulate at a 
premium. The necessities of the case will 
regulate the premium and keep them from 
fluctuating too wildly. It is very likely that 
ten-dollar gold pieces will come to pass, as a 
matter of course, as fourteen-dollar pieces. I 
recollect distinctly how in Prussia, in 1848, 
and for years before, Friedrich's-d’ors, nomi- 
nally five-thaler pieces, were paid out at 5% 
thalers, with as much regularity as if they had 
borne the inscription 5 thaler 20 groschen. We 
may thus have a truly bimetallic currency— 
though not in the sense in which some of the 
advocates of silver coinage predict, yet in the 
sense in which the rank and file of the silver 
party desire it, namely, that ten dollars’ 
worth of either gold or silver, as measured by 
the present standard, will pay fourteen dollars 





of debt. 
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The Nation. 
If there is to be a national bankrupt law, | 
think that between Torrey’s bill and Bland’s 
the latter is the most economical and simple. 
No clerk or register, no assignee or trustee, no 
marshal or messenger, no creditors’ meetings, 
no suits to assail preferences, no opposition to 
discharges. Every man pays 70 cents on the 
dollar of what he owes, and gets his receipt in 
full. Solon tried the same relief measure in 
Attica 600 years B. c. In times nearer our 
own, such a measure worked itself out by the 
depreciation of the greenback. It may have its 
advantages. But let us freely admit that free 
coinage means this and nothing more. 

Yours truly, L. N. D. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 1, 182, 





{Mr. Leech discusses in the Forum the 
question, ‘‘ Would free coinage bring Eu 
ropean silver here?” He holds that it 
would, but his whole argument goes on the 
hypothesis that there would be some pe 
riod of time, long or short, during which 
silver could be brought to this country and 
exchanged for gold, dollar for dollar—i. e 
412'5 grains of the former for 25.8 grains 
of the latter (both of standard tineness). 
Now, we do not think there would be any 
such time, even one minute. We think 
that there would be a run on the Treasury 
and a forced suspension of gold payments 
before any free-coinage law could get into 
operation. After a suspension of gold pay 
ments, the holders of silver could get gold 
only by buying it as they do now. They 
could cheat creditors, and they might sell 
silver to ‘‘ the debtor class ” for a while at 
something more than the preéxisting rate 
Mr. Leech says: ‘‘The moment our cur 
rency reached a silver basis, when our 
legal-tender paper money could only be 
exchanged for silver dollars, the protit to 
the foreign silver-owner for the inter 
change of his silver for our gold would 
cease, and silver would be imported then 
only as an exchange matter, just as gold 
is now.” Quite true. We think that that 
interchange would never have a chance to 
begin.—Ep. Nation. ] 


BOND-SELLING BY THE TREASURY 
To tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Srrk: Statements like the following, from 
page 140 of your last issue, have frequently 
been made by writers on the subject, yet, as it 
seems to me, their erroneousness becomes appa- 
rent so soon as we follow to its practical opera- 
tion the proposed remedy : 


‘* Foreigners overlook the fact that the 
Secretary has the power, and is charged with 
the duty, of selling bonds if necessary to main- 
tain gold payments. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he would fail to apply this pes 
in a crisis, or that the remedy tcould prove in- 
adequate."* 


Tassume that you, in suggesting the selling of 
bonds, have in mind that by the conditions of 
the sale they are to be paid for in gold, since ina 
crisis the sale of them for any other kind o 
money would not belp matters to any great ex- 
tent. And by a ‘‘crisis’’ I assume that you 
mean a tendency to insist on the Government 
paying its greenbacks or other obligations in 
gold. However, even though you do not 
mean either of these things, they are what is 
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meant and expressed by others who have with 


confidence used the same argument as yours, 
and may therefore seem worthy of considera- 
tion in your columns 

The idea is, then, that in order to get gold 
with which to meet the demands of those who 
present (say) greenbacks for redemption, the 
Government will replenish its supply of gold by 
selling its bonds for gold, refusing to accept 
greenbacks, Treasury notes, silver certificates, 
national-bank bills, or silver dollars 

Now, I claim that so long as the Treasury 
keeps these different kinds of money at a parity 

and it is only to keep them at a parity that 
the sale of bonds is to be made—it will be im 
possible for it, in effeet, to avoid taking in 
payment for such bonds money other than 
gold 

Suppose, for instance, that the Government 
does give notice of having bends to sell for 
gold at the New York Sul Treasury, and that 
a Wall Street banker possessed of $1,000,000 in 
greenbacks, but no gold, desires to invest it at 
the price at which the bonds are selling. All that 
he has to do is to go to the redemption depart 
ment of the Sub-Treasury and exchange his 
greenbacks for gold, and then at once take this 
gold to the bond-selling department of the same 
building and hand it in in payment of his bond 
purchase. To say that the redemption depart 
ment would not give the gold for the green 
backs, is to say that what we suppose the Gov 
ernment to be trying to avert is an accomplish 
ed fact. 

Can any one doubt that should the Treasury 
ever, by the sale of bonds, advertise its pre- 
carious condition, the bonds would thus be 
purchased with its own gold withdrawn for 
that very purpose; and that the most that 
could thus be accomplished would be the with- 
drawal of some of the existing ®46,000,000 of 
greenbacks? Any existing preference for gold 
over other money would by such action be 
increased rather than diminished, and the 
Treasury would probably have to pay out 
at one window more than it took in at the 
other 

If in like manner we follow through its prac- 
tical workings the selling of our bonds abroad, 
it does not seem any more effective to accom- 
plish the desired result, since the spot selected 
for making such sales has little influence in de- 
termining who are the real purchasers. The 
bonds would go to those willing to give the 
most for them, and such men care very little 
whether they send their bid to Wall or to Lom- 
bard Street. The Wall Street banker whom we 
before supposed to wish to invest $1,000,000 in 
them, would have the same wish in this latter 
case, and would proceed in much the same way 
to accomplish his end. As before, his green- 
backs he would exchange at the Sub-Treasury 
for gold. Instead of at once returning this to 
the Sub-Treasury, however, he would take it 
to a dealer in foreign exchange, and, by 
means of the telegraph, inside of a few 
hours, if need be, the same weight of English 
sovereigns or gold bullion would be handed 
over to the London agent of our Government 
in purchase of the bonds. In fact, these ele- 
ments of distance and time, which do not in 
the least interfere with the desire of the pur- 
chaser, might be very unfortunate for the 
Treasury. Its supply of gold might be very 
seriously le-sened before the returns from the 
sale of its bonds could reach it. 


In whatever way I look at the subject, it 
seems an absurdity for the Treasury, with a 
view to increasing its gold supply or restoring 
confidence, to discriminate against any kind of 
money in the sale of its bonds, and at the same 
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time continue to redeem in gold that same 
money. EpWARD F. SWEET. 
CHicago, February 29, 1892. 





{If the Government revenues were dou- 
bled, the silver crisis would be staved off 
indefinitely, because in that case the pur- 
chase of silver would not be an appreciable 
embarrassment. The silver notes put out 
would come back for redemption when- 
ever they were in excess, but there would 
always be means to redeem them, and 
they would pile up in the Treasury. The 
law says that they ‘‘ may be reissued,” but 
there is no way to reissue them except in 
payment of Government debts; and under 
the hypothesis, the Government has suffi- 
cient money coming in to pay all its debts. 
The situation, therefore, would be simply 
a redundant revenue and the application 
of a portion of it to the purchase of silver. 
bullion. It might be pig-iron, or pig-lead; 
the effects would be the same. 

Now, the sale of bonds is, for all the pur- 
poses we are considering, the same thing 
as an addition to the revenues. It has the 
same effect upon the maintenance of gold 
payments. The fact that the bonds must 
be redeemed at maturity isa separate fact, 
interesting in itself, and having its own 
consequences, the most important of which 
is a probable increase of taxation to meet 
them. But for the present the effect of 
bond sales is simply an increase of Trea- 
sury receipts. If anybody can see how an 
increase derived from ordinary sources 
would stave off the silver crisis, he should 
be able to see how an increase derived 
from extraordinary sources would produce 
the same result.—Ep. NATION. } 





THE EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN 
YOUTH. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Srr: In your paper of the 25th inst., now be- 
fore me, I read, under the caption of “ An Inte- 
resting Question,” your comment upon the edi- 
torial of the St. Louis Republic, and on what 
the Buffalo Courier also had to say upon 
what, for us of the South at least, might be 
called a painfully interesting question. The 
comments of the three papers are correct; but as 
far as the causes that have led to this condition 
of things in the South are concerned, all has 
not been stated, and the most painful effects 
not even been hinted at. 

As to the causes in the Southern States: 
after the war, bread was the first cry, follow- 
ed by the insatiable appetite for money-getting, 
to enjoy once again after four years the mere 
comforts of life. This led fathers of families 
to take their half-educated sons into their 
stores and offices, that the salaries they must 
pay if employers, or earn if they were employ- 
ees, might aid in the family support; and the 
girls, after the household duties were perform- 
ed, were put to their books under the mother’s 
charge as schoolmistress. Consequently, the 
proportion of girls and young women who were 
being educated largely exceeded the number of 
boys and young men. Then, too, be it remem- 
bered, there were comparatively few schools 
and colleges open in the South for a year or 
two after the close of the war. And still an- 
other cause must be mentioned — one that 
should not have existed, though easy for us of 





the Southern States to understand. So many 
half-grown boys, and war-grown young men, 
had either been in the active army, or in the 
reserves, or at posts and depots, or in charge of 
the planting or other business of the fathers 
and elder brothers in the field, that when the 
war was over, these youngsters, having proved 
themselves to be in deeds, felt that in fact they 
were, men; a few—very few—were willing to 
return to their books, and full parental control 
was hard to establish. Had these war-worn 
and almost despairing parents (for the mothers 
were perhaps more worn than the fathers) had 
the means and the moral strength to insist upon 
their sons’ returning to their studies, the 
young women of to-day would not so frequent- 
ly have to complain of the want of intellectu- 
ality of their male friends. 

Then as to the effects: in ante-bellum times 
parental control in the South ‘‘ went without 
saying,’’ and children looked up in deference 
to their elders—though not in fear of them. 
Now this is largely changed; young men, still 
in their teens, do not expect to ask permission 
to leave their homes after tea for the theatre or 
billiard-room, nor to account for either the 
hour or the condition in which they return. 
A general want of deference is observable on 
the part of the young to the old: the lifting of 
the hat is almost cbsolete, and the man of 
middle age is fortunate if his friend’s pert son 
does not call him by his Christian or nick- 
name. This state of things, in the providence 
of God and the influence of his handmaidens, 
the future mothers, will cure itself; but to 
hasten it, fathers who can afford it (even 
when, as is largely the case, those who can 
afford it nowadays in the South are so-called 
‘* self-made men ’’) should force their sons to 
take an education, even if they keep them at 
grammar and high schools until they reach 
their majority; and, failing in this, should en- 
force the law parental, at least in the home- 
stead, and, like the wise German fathers, con- 
sider the son’s wages as due to the head of the 
family until the fatted calf is killed and the 
christening bottle of wine broached on the 
twenty-first birthday.—Respectfully, 

JamES G. HOLMEs. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., February 27, 1892. 





IS INDUCTION AN INFERENCE ? 


To THE Epiror oF THE NaTION: 


Sr: In the communication of Maxime 
Bécher in the Nation of February 18, referring 
to the unsatisfactory condition of geometrical 
studies in our schools, he says: 


‘* Tf we could lead the student first to see the 
truth of a proposition, and then, perhaps much 
later, to prove it, we might hope in time to 
have mathematicians in America. For every 
mathematical discovery is made in this way, 
let the mathematician conceal his footprints as 
he will; it must come as an intuition, and the 
man to whom it has thus come is its discoverer, 
even though he never succeed in finding a 
proof.’’ 


Is not this statement of general application ? 
Is ever the boundary of knowledge advanced 
in any other way, whether in mathematical or 
physical science? Reasoning serves merely to 
verify and confirm the intuitions of genius by 
applying general principles to concrete cases; 
but inference, in any proper sense of the 
word, cannot advance knowledge—it cannot 
grasp more than is contained in the premise. 

I know the common doctrine represents this 
as the province of induction. But induction is 
not reasoning; it is intuition, or happy guess- 
ing, if you like. Take any so-called inductive 
syllogism, and substitute for the major premise 





what is tacitly assumed, and it is¢converted at 
once into a strictly deductive argument. By 
no possible reasoning, or inference proper, could 
Newton have attained to the law of gravity. 
It was a happy guess, an inspiration of genius. 
It was based on wide knowledge, it is true; but 
it was not a necessary consequence of that 
knowledge. Assuming the law to be true, rea- 
soning applied it, and the conclusions were 
found to agree with experience and observa- 
tion. But the conception of the law was an in- 
tuition; it was not aconclusion involved in 
any known premises. 

Take Whately’s old school-book illustration 
of an inductive syllogism: ‘‘ The ox, sheep, 
goat, deer, bison, etc., are a sample of the class 
‘horned animal,’ or represent the class; the 
ox, sheep, etc., are ruminants, therefore all 
horned animals are ruminants.’’ But what do 
you mean by ‘‘ the ox, sheep, etc., are a sam- 
ple, or represent the class ‘horned animal’ ”? 
Evidently you mean that whatever is true of 
them is true of all horned animals. Unless this 
is true, your conclusion is worthless. But if 
you substitute this, which is tacitly assumed, 
the argument is deductive, not inductive. The 
same is true in every case of so-called inductive 
argument. The real induction—the advance 
in our bounds—is contained in the assumption 
that what is true in the cases we know will be 
found true in all cases having a certain other 
similarity to these. But this is not an infer- 
ence, it is not reasoning, itis intuition. 

J. McL. 8. 


DAYTON, O. 





{It is plain that in no case of genuine in- 
duction is everything that is true of the 
sample true of the whole class; so, ac- 
cording to our correspondent, all induc- 
tions must be worthless. But he supports 
this position by nothing, nor does he no- 
tice a single one of the objections to it 
which have been urged from the days of 
Philodemus to our own, and are found in 
common American books, such as the 
‘Studies in Logic, by Members of Johns 
Hopkins University.’ The main distinc- 
tion between induction and statistical de- 
duction (the only kind of deduction which 
bears much resemblance to induction) is 
that the prediction made by the deductive 
form of inference is applicable in many 
cases, and, while it may be false in any 
one, it will probably and approximately 
be true in the long run; but the inductive 
conclusion, on the other hand, may be 
false—only, if so, the further pursuit of the 
same method will in the long run probably 
and approximately correct it. The dis- 
tinction is between getting confirmed in 
the long run and being corrected in the 
long run. 

Our correspondent’s proposition that in- 
duction is not inference will meet with less 
favor than it might do, owing to his use of 
the unfortunate word inference, which 
most people particularly appropriate to the 
designation of uncertain presumption, 
amounting to little more than conjecture. 
But in its philosophical sense inference is 
defined in the ‘Century Dictionary’ as 
‘the formation of a belief or opinion, not 
as directly observed, but as constrained by 
observations made of other matters or by 
beliefs already adopted.” For instance, 
we wish, let us suppose, to know whether 
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among negroes male births are more nu- 
merous than female births or not. This 
general proposition cannot be directly ob- 
served. We turn, then, to the compen- 
dium of the tenth census, and find a con- 
siderable excess of female over male births 
there recorded among negroes in this coun- 
try for one year. This brings us to the be- 
lief that the same phenomenon would gene- 
rally occur among large populations of ne- 
groes, and our proceeding is inference ac- 
cording to the received definition, as cer- 
tainly as it is induction. 

But the ‘Century Dictionary’ adds this 
remark: ‘‘The act of inference consists 
psychologically in constructing in the ima- 
gination a sort of diagram or skeleton 
image of the essentials of the state of 
things represented in the premises, in 
which, by mental manipulation and con- 
templation, relations which had not been 
noticed in constructing it are discovered.” 
This recognizes an intuitive or perceptive 
element as an important part of reasoning 
itself—a doctrine which results from the 
study of the logic of relatives, where the 
perceptive element comes into great promi- 
nence. Proof believed to be conclusive 
has been offered of the truth of this 
view, which has been accepted by many 
philosophers. ‘‘J. McL. 8.” seems to of 
fer no rational objection to it. He says, 
indeed, that Newton’s discovery was ‘‘a 
happy guess, an inspiration of genius ’”’-.- 
that is, it came directly from on high, or 
from the action of chance, and was not 
based upon any knowledge already in New- 
ton’s mind, or dependent from any lumi- 
nous conception which he had carefully 
worked out. But the truth is, our corre- 
spondent seems to have taken his notion of 
reasoning from the ‘ Elements of Euclid,’ 
which was written before logic was much 
understood, and from texts-books of logic 
inspired by theological doctors. If, as he 
says, ‘‘reasoning serves merely to verify 
[something] by applying general principles 
to particular cases,” there is next to no rea- 
soning in mathematics; for the nodus of 
a mathematical demonstration does not 
consist in the application of a general 
principle. 

The original passage quoted has some 
truth in it. The mathematician usually 
sees a thing dimly before he sees it clearly. 
But between the processes of coming to 
see a mathematical truth as probable, and 
coming to see it as evident, there is no 
radical difference. It is all reasoning, and, 
as such, it is an act of perception—or, 
rather, of experiment, followed by obser- 
vation.—EpD. NATION. ] 





“YOU WAS.” 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant, in The 
New English (1886), vol. ii., p. 133, referring 
to Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Phalaris (1699), writes: “ The new use of 
was, just coming in, is seen in p. 299; ‘when 
you was a boy.’ ” 
the expression instanced was current at least 
ten years before Dr. Bentley was born, and all 





The fact, however, is, that | 


The Nation. 


along in the latter half of the seventeenth cen 
tury: 


“But thus you will not have the same Indi- 
uiduall Soul you was Christened with.” Rev. 
Dr. Henry More, The Second Lash of Ala- 
zonomastix (1651), in Enthusiasmus Trium- 
phatus (1656), p. 262. More has you was in 
his Antidote against Idolatry (1664), O 4 v., 
Divine Dialogues (1668), vol. ii., p. 554, Let- 
ters, etc., also. 


“Having known that you was there.” “Af- 
ter you was departed from Valence.” “ You 
was about to marry the widow.” Anon., 


Translation of The History of Don Fenise 
(1651), pp. 120, 240, 242. 

“T have heard that you, Polymachus, was 
much offended when Aganacton was sick of 
this disease.” Rev. Dr. Nathanael Ingelo, 
Bentivolio and Urania (1660), Part i., p. 108 
(ed. 1682). 

‘“What was you saying? 
(1664), Works (1874), p. 204. 

‘* You, your self, was pleased particularly to 
shew me the place.’’ Dr. Henry Stubbe (1670), 
A Reply to a Letter of Dr. Henry More (1671), 

. 68. 

Pra You . . . was.’’ Dryden and Lee, 
Duke of Guise (1682), Act IV. 

‘* My sister told me you was pleased . , 
to wonder I did so seldom write to you.’’ Dean 
Swift (1692), Letter to William Swift, Nov. 29. 


*» John Wilson 


Other quotations could be given, as from Sir 
Aston Cokain (1658 and 1662), Works (ed. 1874), 
pp. 96, 297; and from Charles Cotton (1664), 
Poetical Works (ed. 1765), p. 62. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell, in his English Compo- 
sition (1891), p. 79, observes: “ A slight exami- 
nation of some of the best writers of the last 
century will show that, certainly as late as the 
time of Fielding, there was a great deal of good 
authority for you was, when the second person 
singular was intended.” Fielding published 
from 1730 till 1754, the year of his death; and 
nearly all that he wrote was of the lighter cast 
of literature. But, as is shown below, in such 
literature, and more especially in familiar epis- 
tolary correspondence, you was continued to 
enjoy good repute long after his days: 


“T find you was no more born for servitude 
than myself.” Bp. William Warburton(175s8), 
in Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate (ed. 
1809), p. 263. In sixteen other passages in this 
volume, dated between 1749 and 1775, Warbur- 
ton has you was. 

“You, Iwas told, had been married, and 
was a widow.” Mrs. Frances Sheridan, Me- 
moirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph (1761), vol. iii., 

. 119. 

“ You was the most lovely person in the 
world.” “I learned, from Don Carlos, that 
you was resolved to goaway with him.” Oliver 
Goldsmith (a. 1774), Translation of Scarron’s 


Comic Romance (1775), vol. i., p. 125; vol. ii., 
p. 83. 
“As I told you, when you was here.” 


“ You, I think, was never a dabbler in rhyme.” 
William Cowper (1780 and 1786), Works (183}- 
1837) vol. iv., p. 16; vol. vi., p. 17. Other in- 
stances of you was occur in vol. xv., pp. 38,34, 
45, 68. 

‘*Youtwas prevented, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in your kind intentions of giving me the 
earliest notice of the honour you have done 
me.’’ Bp. Jonathan Shipley (1780), in Lord 
Teignmouth's Memoirs of Sir William Jones 
(ed. 1806), p. 1%. 

‘* Tam sorry you tcas disappointed of going 
to Vallombrosa.’’ Horace Walpole (1791), in 
The Journals and Correspondence of Miss 
Berry (1865), vol. i., p. 367. 

For you was could also be quoted: Dr. 
Hawkesworth (1773), in The Private Corre- 
spondence of David Garrick (1831, 1832), vol. 
i., p. 536; Miss Elizabeth Carter (1785), Let- 
ters to Mrs. Montagu (1817), vol. iii., p. 
and often before; Richard Cumberland, The 
Natural Son (1786), passim ; with many other 
writers between 1760 and 1500. 

The qtotations which follow are not without 
interest : 


258, 


“Was you ever in Dovedale?” Lord Byron 
(1827), Works (1887-1840), vol. iii., p. 369. 
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“1 understand that Pillans is to be succeeded 
by Carson, whom, if I am not mistaken, you 
saw while you was at Edinburgh.” VDrofesser 
Dugald Stewart (after 1819), in Dr. Purr’s 
Works (1828), vol. vii., p 

Byron, it may be surmised, picked up was 
you in Scotland, where, as I know from my 
own observation, it by 
fairly well educated. 


ax 


is still used persons 
of the bar- 
often 
heard, here in Suffolk, from rustics when, in 
addressing their superiors, instead of speaking 
naturally, they aim to speak elegantly. A 
neighbor of ving 
her opinion of a clergyman, an Oxford gradu 
ate, who Nad lately visited her parochially, 
remarked that had but little 
schooling. By way of a reason for this con 
clusion, she added that he had said, “1 w& 
there the other day.” [asked whether she pre 


Writing of was, lam reminded 
barisms /] were and he were, indicative; 


mine, a cottage-woman, gi 


he could have 
ls 


ferred “I were.” “Of course,” was her reply 
The very elementary lesson in grammar which 
I thereupon ventured had, however, the effect, 
I perceived, of only convincing her that | was 
as great an ignoramusas the Oxonian cleric 
This result was not wholly unexpected 
Your obedient servant, F.H 


MARLESPORD, ENGLAND, Feb. 10, 12 


AUGHT AND NAUGHT 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation 

Str: Surely there can be no disputing Mr 
Hemp!'s account of the misuse of awght for 
naught; but his conclusion, that it may be 
‘about time to recognize usage’’ as justi 
fiable, Naught means 
nothing: willeven the use of aught one hun- 
dred times instead of ninety-nine make aught 
mean nothing? In adder, 
umpire, the dropping of the first letter has led 
tono confusion. Shall we use aught for no- 
thing, and say of an empty argument, or an 
empty bottle, that there is aught? in it? 

You supply ‘‘ one classical use of aught.”’ 
Why only one, if the spelling of Hosea Biglow 
is to be considered classical? There are four such 
classicalities in the two lines you quote: 
instead of why, aught for naught, fredum 
for freedom, and ‘twuz for ‘tiwas. 

W. J. Linton. 


may be questioned 


apron, auger, 


wy 


New HAVEN, Conn., February 26, 1892. 


[Though but lookers-on in this discus- 
may that aught and 
naught present no greater contradiction 
than either and neither. Yet when Defoe 
writes, ‘‘ However, I do not tell you that 
this was all at once neither,” and we re- 
write ‘“——all at once either,” precisely the 
same sense is conveyed. So ‘‘I can but 
believe,” ‘‘I cannot but believe,” Mr. 
Linton’s other ‘‘classicalities” belong in 
the phonetic category, and do not call for 
notice in a dictionary of orthography and 
etymology.—Ep. NATION. } 


sion, we observe 


ete. 


TOLSTOI AUTOGRAPHS FOR STARY- 
ING RUSSIA. 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Srr: I have two autograph letters from 
Count L. N. Tolstoi, the famous author. <Au- 
tographs of Count Tolstoi are rare, and I should 
like to sell these for the benefit of the starving 
Russian peasants. 

Letter No. 1 is in English, with a few words 
of Russian. It refers to ‘Robert Elsmere,’ 


and to the Count’s own ‘Wablk in the Light,’ 
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Letter No. 2, which is longer, is also in Eng- 
lish, with the exception of one Russian para- 
graph, which I will translate for the buyer. 
It expresses the great author’s gratitude to 
America for her help and sympathy in Russia’s 
present distress, and contains some character- 
istic remarks on the subject of autographs. 

Both letters possess the advantage of giving 
specimens of the Count’s English and Russian 
handwritings. I guarantee their genuineness. 

I will receive bids for both these letters, se- 
parately, by number, until March 20, when I 
will award them tothe persons who have offer- 
ed the largest prices. In view of the object 
for which I consent to part with them, I hope 
the prices offered will be generous. 

IsaBEL F,. Hapaoon. 
9 East TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
New York, March 2, 1892. 





‘*MR. COLE’S ENGRAVINGS ’’—A NEW 
SERIES. 
To THe Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: The Nation for March 3 printed an in- 
teresting suggestion from Mr. William J. 
Stillman with regard to a subscription scheme 
for new examples of Mr. Cole’s engravings 
from the old masters. Though the proposition 
seemed to be authoritative, it was written, 
evidently, without a knowledge of Mr. 
Cole’s latest plans. While it is true that Mr. 
Cole has finished the series of engravings from 
the old Italian masters now being print- 
ed in the Century Magazine, and hereafter to 
be issued in book form, it will be a mistake to 
infer that the Century Company has withdrawn 
its support from Mr. Cole’s preferred work 
among the art treasures of Europe. He has re- 
cently engaged to produce another series in a 
new field for the Century Magazine, and this 
will keep his burin fully occupied for a long 
time to come. We offer this correction because 
inquiries are coming to us in furtherance of Mr. 
Stillman’s suggestion, based on the supposition 
that Mr. Cole was in need of support to con- 
tinue his work. THE CENTURY Co. 

NEw YorRK, March 7. 





| We have no knowledge of the facts be- 
yond the above letter and Mr. Stillman’s. 
To the ‘latter’s project we have received 
several adhesions. They should be sent 
directly to him, addressed simply Rome, 
Italy.—Ep. NaTION. ] 


Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons announce ‘ Across 
the Plains, with Other Memories and Essays,’ 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; ‘ Essays on Ger- 
man Literature,’ by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; 
‘Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems,’ by Sir 
Edwin Arnold; and ‘The Dead Nymph, and 
Oiher Poems,’ by Charles Henry Liiders. 

Macmillan & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Gossip 
of the Century’; ‘ The Three Fates,’ a story of 
New York by F. Marion Crawford; and ‘A 
Picture of Pauperism,’ by Charles Booth. 

‘A Human Document,’ by W. H. Mallock, 
is in the press of the Cassell Publishing Co. 

Harper & Bros, will shortly issue ‘ Studies in 
American Architecture,’ by Montgomery 
Schuyler; and ‘ Tributes to Shakspere,’ mainly 
in verse, compiled by Mary R. Silsby. 

A popular ‘ Life of Balzac,’ by his transla- 
tor, Miss Katherine Wormeley, is in prepara- 
tion for publication by Roberts Bros., Boston. 
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The Messrs. Longman will publish ‘The 
Spanish Story of the Armada, and Other Es- 
says,’ by J. A. Froude. 

The fourth volume of Moltke’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, now in press, will contain a biogra- 
phical sketch of the Field-Marshal by an officer 
of the General Staff, with interesting remi- 
niscences of his youth and his reasons for ex- 
changing the Danish for the Prussian service 
in 1822, and thus taking the most important step 
in his career. Preparations are also being 
made for the speedy publication of Moltke’s 
‘ Militarische Werke,’ which will include his 
correspondence on military affairs during the 
wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, the records of 
his activity as Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army, and other writings on military matters, 
partly historical and partly technical or profes- 
sional. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen’s admirable collection of 
‘Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists’ (Scrib- 
ners) has been reprinted in a smaller and 
cheaper edition. Some of the poems have been 
omitted, as being less adapted for a popular 
issue, and the original collection is supple- 
mented by the poems of Greene and Lodge, ex- 
tracted from the editor’s ‘ Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Romances.’ The volume as it stands 
therefore fully represents the lyric poetry of 
the age, and contains the best of it. 

Two new volumes hawe recently been added 
to Dickens literature. The collection of the 
‘ Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins’ 
(Harpers), under the conscientious editorship 
of Mr. Laurence Hutton, was noticed by us on 
their original publication in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and their appearance in book form calls 
for no further comment except to say that we 
have here one chapter of that life of the novel- 
ist which Forster did not succeed iu writing, 
and which must be sought by lovers of Dickens 
in detached fragments like this. At the same 
time, one should add that Dickens does not 
take any rank among English authors as a let- 
ter-writer. He never achieved more than a 
‘* note,’’ whether long or short. 

The second volume is an account, by Wil- 
liam R. Hughes, of a week’s journey among 
the scenes associated with Dickens or his 
characters, under the title ‘A Week’s Tramp 
in Dickensland’ (Boston: Estes & Lauriat). 
This isa large book for its title, and contains 
over four hundred pages of exceedingly frag- 
mentary description, personal reminiscences 
of Dickens collected on the journey, apt ex- 
tracts from the works, facsimiles of this, that, 
and the other, and more than a hundred illus- 
trations, of which half are new and the re- 
mainder reproduced from other Dickens publi- 
cations. The whole makes an abundant scrap- 
book of Dickensiana, and is everywhere per- 
vaded by an intense loyalty to its hero, who is 
exalted to make a third with Shakspere and 
Scott; but this is the right tone for such a col- 
lector as the author. 

Echoes of the strife at Oxford between the 
friends of literature and the adherents of philo- 
logy, on the subject of the precise terms on 
which modern literature shall be established 
as a study at the University, are brought to 
us in J. Churton Collins’s ‘Study of English 
Literature: A Plea for its Recognition and 
Organization at the Universities ’ (Macmillan). 
The volume is made up largely of articles pre- 
viously contributed to different English maga- 
zines, and is a long and vehement argument 
for the literary as opposed to the philological 
method of study. The question is treated too 
closely in connection with English conditions 
to be of great value to educational discussion 
here, but those who are interested in the 
methods of teaching literature (and the 





methods in American schools and colleges are 
mostly unsatisfactory or experimental) may 
derive some suggestions from the volume. In 
our judgment the author does not wholly suc- 
ceed in avoiding the objection that vagueness 
of treatment is inherent in the literary method, 
and that consequently examination or any test 
of progress made or work done is difficult. 
Many of his suggested questions for examina- 
tion exhibit this vagueness in an exaggerated 
form, particularly where he undertakes to deal 
with foreign sources and influences in English 
literature; and hence his cause suffers by over- 
statement. We do not mean to intimate a 
doubt as to the rightness of his cause; but the 
fact ought frankly to be admitted that the 
philologists have a developed method of teach- 
ing, definitely made out and long tested, by 
which they are reasonably sure of obtaining 
the results aimed at, while those who insist on 
the ‘‘ literary ’’ method have an experiment on 
their hands, and must be contented to leave 
some matters in question to the proof of time. 

A new Life of Jane Austen, by Oscar Fay 
Adams (Chicago: McClurg), attests the hardy 
nature of the fame of the favorite female au- 
thor of the beginning of the century, which 
lives and flourishes in the midst of the dense 
growth of the modern press, apparently little 
affected by time and change. The charm her 
novels exercise is one of the problems of criti- 
cism which are difficult because of their sim- 
plicity. Mr. Adams cannot be said to throw 
light on the matter, but he has written very 
conscientiously all he could find covering the 
character of his author and the circumstances 
of her quiet life, and the labor has been one of 
devotion. 

‘ The Moral Crusader, William Lloyd Garri- 
son’ (Toronto: Williamson & Co.; New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co.), is the title of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s abstract of the four volume 
Life of the ‘‘ Liberator.’’ He properly terms 
it a biographical essay, and this constitutes its 
prime distinction in the little library of such 
abstracts published in the past four years. It 
has been undertaken as a labor of love, but 
from an independent point of view, with free- 
dom to interpret, judge, and approve or dis- 
approve—moreover, with an essayist’s discur- 
siveness; the thread of the narrative being 
dropped ad libitum to philosophize, as in the 
chapter devoted to slavery, ancient and mo- 
dern. If Garrison’s non-resistance is a 
stumbling-block to the present as to many 
other reviewers, his persistence in keeping his 
agitation purely moral and non-political is 
justified, and the clerical apologists for siavery 
will find scant comfort in Mr. Smith’s pages. 
His selections from the larger annals are most- 
ly fresh and always pertinent, and perhaps 
none more characteristic of the reformer, 
writer, and orator could be brought together 
in such small compass. As a literary produc- 
tion, it is needless to say that this essay, which 
can easily be read at a sitting, has the charm 
of the author’s well-known style. A trifling 
error may be pointed out on p. 15. It was not 
the Newburyport Herald, but the Essex Cou- 
rant, that Garrison took over and transformed 
into the Free Press. 

Bourget’s ‘Sensations d’Italie,’ of which our 
French correspondent gave an account last 
October, comes to us from Cassell, done into 
English by Mrs. Serrano, and entitled, possibly 
in accordance with a suggestion of our corre- 
spondent’s, ‘ Jmpressions of Italy.’ The same 
translator is also responsible for the English 
version of Sefiora Bazdn’s latest novel, ‘ The 
Angular Stone’ (Cassell). Why such a ren- 
dering of ‘La Piedra Angular’ should have 
been adopted for the cover, while the phrase 
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has been translated, the two or three times it 
occurs in the body of the book, into the less 
staggering English, ‘‘ the corner-stone,’’ we 
are at a loss to guess. The translation as a 
whole, while fairly adequate, betrays, in occa- 
sional slips and ‘‘ angularities,’’ the haste with 
which it was done. 

Mr. John Robinson’s ‘Our Trees’ (Salem 
Mass.: The Essex Institute) is a collection of 
sixteen letters which appeared in the Salem 
Gazette during the summer of 1891. The au- 
thor says modestly that they were written for 
popular entertainment and instruction, and 
are not intended as botanical essays, and that 
he would not have them so considered by pro- 
fessional botanists. Neither did Thoreau write 
‘Walden’ for professional botanists, and 
yet they can read both the writings of that 
philosopher and these letters of Mr. Robinson 
with interest and with profit. The letters are 
well written, and the constant reference to indi- 
vidual trees in the streets and gardens of Salem 
gives them a fine local coloring. His remark 
that ‘‘ the fine row of sugar maples on Bridge 
Street, before the residence of Mr. Jas. P. 
Cook, have shown signs of failing within a few 
years, and it is quite probable that the sealing 
up of the roadway with block-pavement and 
the broad brick sidewalk prevent any conside- 
rable amount of moisture from reaching their 
roots,’’? contains a hint which Superintendents 
of Streets generally would do well to consider. 
Mr. Robinson still refrains from telling the 
world just where in Essex County there still ex- 
ists a swamp of the sweet-bay magnolia. Cer- 
tainly all tree-lovers will thank him for his 
silence. 

Prof. Walter Hempel, in addition to many 
other claims to recognition as a chemist of dis- 
tinction, stands facile princeps on the very im- 
portant subject of gasanalysis. His treatise on 
* Methods of Gas Analysis’ has been translated 
from the second German edition by L. M. Den- 
nis, and published by Macmillan. The scientific 
treatment of the subject began with Regnault in 
France and Bunsen in Germany. It has been 
developed by the labors of many chemists, and 
now presents a fairly complete special branch 
of analysis. Dr. Hempel divides his theme into 
a number of sections, and treats of each of 
them with perfect clearness. <A large number 
of excellent woodcuts serve to make the various 
methods intelligible. Part i. deals with gene- 
ral, Part ii. with special methods; Part iii. 
with the practical applications of gas analysis. 
The work is very compiete, and forms an 
extremely useful and valuable addition to the 
resources of the analyst. The translation is well 
executed, and had the advantage throughout of 
the personal codperation of the author, who is 
himself familiar with the English language. 

Just four years have elapsed since we noticed 
the apppearance of Part iii. of Toller’s Bos- 
worth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan). 
The first section of Part iv. is now on our table, 
and carries on the vocabulary from Sar to 
Swidrian. We need not repeat our praise of 
this great improvement on the original work. 

Prof. W. G. Hale’s pamphlet on ‘ The Cum- 
constructions: their History and Functions’ 
was issued four years ago, and, having gone 
abroad for scholarly recognition, now comes 
back in a German version by A. Neitzert 
(Leipzig: B. G. Teubner), and with a gracious 
preface by B. Delbriick—** ein paar Zeilen ’’ of 
introduction to the German philological public. 
The volume is beautifully and most accurately 
printed. 

The seventieth number of Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschich- 
te der Germanischen Volker (Strassburg : Triib- 





ner) contains Dr. Emil Koeppel’s studies in the 
history of the Italian novel in English literature 
of the sixteenth century, in which the author 
traces the sources of the plays of Shakspere and 
his contemporaries and the influence exerted 
upon them by Italian novels, their knowledge of 
which was derived chiefly from ‘ The Palace of 
Pleasure,’ published In 1567-68 by William 
Painter, and recently reprinted in a sumptuous 
and expensive edition in England. Dr. Koep 

pel’s ‘‘ Studies ’’ are only a preliminary survey 
of the field, but they are thoroughly scientific 
and in the right direction so far as theygo. If 
for no other reason, they should be welcomed as 
a new departure in German Shakspere criticism 
from the elaborate and ingenious commenta- 
ries of Gervinus and the ewsthetic-philosophical 
expositions of Kuno Fischer. 

A fire in the printing-office of the American 
Journal of Philology has delayed for some 
weeks the appearance of the closing number of 
vol. xii. and perhaps also the first number of 
the new volume. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography for January opens with a valuable 
article on Col. William Bradford’s opposition 
to the landing of the tea in Philadelphia in 
1773, by F. D. Stone. An etched portrait of 
the patriot printer and facsimiles of placards, 
etc., accompany the narrative. Mr. William 
S. Baker concludes his painstaking ‘* Itinerary 
of Gen. Washington from June 15, 1775, to 
Dec. 23, 1783’; and now, we suppose, we may 
shortly look for it in a book. 

Besides some ‘* Recollections of Louisa May 
Alcott,’’ profusely illustrated, a paper on 
‘* Harvard Clubs and Club Life,’’ in which the 
niaiseries of D. K. &. are once more pictorially 
set forth, a more or less fresh instalment of 
‘* Negro Camp Melodies,’’ and ‘‘ Bryant’s New 
England Home,’ attention will be drawn in the 
New England Magazine for March to Winfield 
S. Nevins’s centenary ‘‘ Stories of Salem 
Witchcraft.’? Many excellent views of houses, 
sites, and other antiquities are given in connec- 
tion with the text. 

Sun and Shade (N. Y. Photogravure Co.) 
for March is above the average in its collection 
of plates from nature and art. <A capital por- 
trait of Walt Whitman introduces the series. 

The illustrated Italian fortnightly magazine 
Natura ed Arte (Milan: Francesco Vallanti) 
has improved steadily since its first number 
(the sixth is before us), and deserves to be 
examined by any reader of the Italian for plea- 
sure. Each number has, besides many other 
embellishinents, a photogravure portrait of 
some notability, as Verdi, Cialdini, Saniou, 
etc. In No. 5 the illustrious dead of 1891 are 
liberally pictured—George Bancroft among 
them; in No. 6, the leading actresses of the 
peninsula. Chronicles of news and finance, 
book and art reviews, and other standing de- 
partments, follow the entertaining papers 
which make up the body of the magazine. 

In connection with the late historical exhibi- 
tion illustrating the technical methods of the 
reproductive arts, with special reference to 
photo-mechanical processes, at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, a catalogue was issued which 
merits permanent preservation for its account 
of the several processes in question, with their 
infinite diversity of nomenclature. 

In the annual summary of geographical 
literature given in the December issue of 
Petermann's Mitteilungen, it is interesting to 
note the falling off in the number of publica- 
tions, which in 1891 was 773 less than in 1889, 
and 28) less than in 18M). The greatest de- 
crease has been in those relating to Europe, 
which fell from 1,172 in 1889 to 176 last year. 
The whole number for the year was 2,189, of 





which Africa has nearly a quarter, Asia and 
America following with almost equal num- 
bers. Whether these figures are the result of 
greater discrimination in the selection of publi 
cations to be noticed, or show a real decrease 
in interest in geographical subjects, it is diffi 
cult to determine, 

An entirely new map of Persia appears in 
the February Proceedings of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, compiled under the super 
vision of Mr. George Curzon, M_P., and ac 
companied by a memorandum by him upon it 
together with a list of ninety-five maps used 
in its construction. Though nominally only 
of Persia, it includes all Beluchistan, the 
greater part of Afghanistan, and that 
part of Turkistan traversed by the Trans- 
Caspian Railway. Copies of the map, it may 
de added, with an inde of places will be issued 
separately. The principal paper of the num 
ber is a discussion of the question, *‘ Why are 
the prairies treeless *'’ by Mr. Miller Christy, 
F.L.S. After a brief statement of the theory 
that the lacustrine formation of the soil is 
the sufficient cause, he endeavors to show that 
the principal agent in bringing about the pre 
sent condition is fire Among other argu 
ments he refers to the absence on the prairies 
of earthworms as well as of most species 
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mammals except burrowing ones. Followin 
this is a summary, by Mr. D. W. Freshfield 
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the explorations in the Central Caucasus in 
1890, accompanied by a map 


—Mr. Howells takes leave, in Harper's, of the 
‘* Christmas Boy *’ and all the small images of 
outlandish literary gods which month by mouth 
he has put up in rows on the walls of the 
‘*Staudy,”’ not without frank fear of what may 
now happen to these polyglot idols of his ‘* mo- 
dernity’’; but he takes the wiser, and, as is his 
wont, the handsomer course, and attacks the 
besom of destruction with compliments instead 
of prayers. It is pleasant to find him ending 
with good worls and not too serious a vein. 
Excess of seriousness, excess of emphasis, was 
possibly the bitter drop in the editor's amiabili- 
ty, which gave him the unhappy experience (to 
which he refers with a still lingering over 
stress) of finding that other men had opinions 
also regarding the old faiths of literary man 
and the new heresies of decadent or half-har 
baric civilizations embodied in books. Reform- 
ers must, of course, be very earnest, especially 
in showing how different they are from other 
men; but, in fact, agreement with their neigh- 
bors in the main and fundamental matters is 
a Vital condition of their success, and mankind 
is seldom far behind its leaders. For this rea 
son Mr. Howells’s fears are perhaps as exag- 
gerated as were his hopes. His solicitude for 
the continuance of *‘ Altruria,’’ for instance, is 
wholly needless. ‘‘Altruria’’ was not his disco 
very. It wasinall our geographies, and it wil} 
remain there so long as there are children to 
be taught what their parents fossibly don’t 
practise. His own experience in the attempt to 
erase the ‘‘ Pays du Tendre”’ 
should teach him that the cartography of the 
human heart is not made by critics though 
housed in ‘‘ Studies.’’ Similarly with that 
long tourney in which he has been engaged, 
with a vigor and persistence that even in the 
Arthurian Romance would seem incredible, 
during his five years’ ‘‘ foigning and travers- 
ing’’ with those who ride the lists on Sidney’s 
and Shelley’s side, there was never a time when 
he might not have heard the words that 
knights of old were wont to use—‘‘ Surely our 
quarrel is not so great but that we can leave 
fighting ’’; yet we fancy there is to be even 
now no real cessation, only a pause before the 
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new encounter is cried. But the pause gives 
occasion and opportunity for an expression of 
regard for faith, endurance, and purpose, 
though opposed; and finding, indeed, in the ex- 
cellent customs of Romance none more binding 
than this ‘‘ gentle courtesy,’’ as it used to be 
called, and none more delightful in the exer- 
cise, we salute the ‘‘ editor ’’ as he retires from 
his familiar place, and wish him soon back in 
the field. 


—The Century gives a prominent place to 
Paderewski, celebrating him with two por- 
traits, a poem, some criticism, and a biogra- 
phy. This is full measure, and, if not pressed 
down, is certainly running over. But none of 
these things, we fancy, will at all take the 
place or give the quality of one of his notes; 
they can at most indicate to others how he has 
fluttered the metropolitan bosom. The illustra- 
tion of the number is further enriched by some 
effective views of St. Paul’s, three unrivalled 
cuts of Cole after Giorgione, and several alto- 
gether vivid representations of the life of the 
deep sea, The paper which accompanies these 
last is upon the work of the United States Fish 
Commission, and is a most interesting account 
of the history, voyages, methods, and ‘‘ finds ’’ 
of that useful branch of the public service. 
The first of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s lectures on 
the ‘‘ Nature and Elements of Poetry,’’ which 
he gave at Johns Hopkins University and re- 
peated this winter before Columbia, deals with 
definitions and does no more than open the 
subject. Towards the end of the number we 
come upon another fine portrait after Sargent, 
and also on a strong and resonant poem of Al- 
drich’s, in which he gives a poet’s praise to 
Swinburne for the latter’s poetic qualities, and 
proclaims him the real poet-laureate to be, in 
the world’s eyes, whatever false crownings may 
be attempted by royalty on the throne. 


—Quite the most important poetical contri- 
bution, however, is the prize of Scribner’s, 
which gives us the last verses of Lowell—a 
strongly framed and finely felt poem on Grant. 
Unfortunately it is in an unfinished state; 
though complete in structure, it is rough in 
surface, and there are more defects in it than 
the editor cared to point out in his note or indi- 
cate in the printing: the last line of the fourth 
stanza, for example, is not an Alexandrine. 
But such imperfections the reader will doubtless 
observe. A more important matter is the 
omission of the necessary comma (or even 
dash) after the word ‘‘ primeval’’ in the 
fifth stanza, for the line as printed gives 
confusion to the first half of the stanza. 
The entire poem is in Lowell’s most compact 
and condensed style, both in thought and con- 
struction, and needs all the subsidiary aid that 
can be given to it. The truthfulness of the 
portrait will be approved by all, and gives a 
striking sincerity to its praise; many of the 
lines are felicitous, both in phrase and style, 
and some will stick in the memory of the peo- 
ple. It is an addition to the patriotic verse of 
the country, and it is fitting that it should be 
the last work of his hand. In the remainder of 
the number we notice only the papers upon rail- 
way speed as of conspicuous interest. 


—In the last report of the Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, it isstated that the cost of conduct- 
ing admission examinations in 1891 was nearly 
$1,500. The Treasurer of Yale College, in his 
report for the same year, records an expendi- 
ture of $1,504.24 for ‘‘ examinations.’’ These 
two universities are the chief defenders of the 
principle that the only safe way of determining 
the fitness of candidates for admission to col- 


lege is by college extrance examinations, as 
distinguished from school graduation examina- 
tions. Why should the admission examination 
system be so costly? Harvard is now advertis- 
ing that she will hold admission examinations 
this summer simultaneously in twenty-three 
different places, extending from Bonn on the 
East, to Tokio on the West, and including most 
of the leading cities and school centres of this 
country. Officers of the University are in 
most cases detailed to conduct these examina- 
tions, and in no instances are the question 
papess confided to the schoolmasters or to local 
committees. Both Yale and Harvard state in 
their catalogues that they are ready to conduct 
admission examinations at any point not within 
easy reach of existing examination places, pro- 
vided a reasonable number of candidates apply 
for an examiner. It sometimes happens that 
examiners from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
meet candidates in the same building at the 
same hours, and conduct examinations which 
differ only in details, and which, theoretically, 
should be identical. Here is where the un- 
necessary element in the expenditures is 
found. We know no reason why these colleges 
(or their alumni) might not combine to main- 
tain local boards to take charge of such exami- 
nations, and bear the burden of cost of services 
and rental. Such an economy would tend also 
to what is still more desirable, unification of 
examination papers. 


—The most noteworthy piece of academic 
news that has been heard for some time is the 
creation in the Collége de France of a chair of 
General History of the Sciences, and the ap- 
pointment thereto of M. Pierre Lafitte, the 
recognized chief of the French Positivists. 
Hitherto the philosophy of Comte has had no 
university standing in France, and itis to be 
noted that it is now rather as a science than as 
a philosophy or a religion that it comes into a 
high place. About all that Comte was willing 
to leave of the old philosophies was the history 
of them; his own teaching was meant to be 
rigidly scientific. His religion was, of course, 
quite another sort of thing, and this (although 
we believe that M. Pierre Lafitte personally 
holds to it) will not come within the scope of 
the new chair. All the rest of Positivism will 
fairly be included: the whole history of 
the rise of the sciences, and their passage 
through the three Comtian stages, theological, 
metaphysical, positive; their natural order, 
their coérdination and subordination, and all 
their manifold relations with each other. The 
new professor will, then, have a wide field in 
which to abound suo sensu, and his work in it 
will be followed with much interested curi- 
osity. It is almost exactly fifty years ago that 
Auguste Comte desired such a chair as this 
for himself. Guizot was then Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and he was making many 
changes, and had given high places to such 
scholars as Ampére, Jouffroy, Eugéne Bur- 
nouf, and Rossi. Comte, almost unknown, 
called upon the Minister and urged the found 
ing of a professorship of the history of the 
mathematical and physical sciences. Guizot 
tells the story of their interview in a well- 
known passage in his ‘Mémoires.’ He could 
not in the least understand Comte, although, 
in order to do so, he condescended with all his 
might. He could hardly avoid, he says, ex- 
pressing his astonishment that a clever man 
should be so limited in mind as not to see the 
bearing and relations of the facts he was 
handling, or that a man of moral sentiments 
—‘*moraux malgré lui ’’—should not perceive 
the immoral falseness of the ideas he was put- 
ting forward. ‘‘ He wrote mea long letter a 








little while afterwards,’’ Guizot goes on to say, 
‘*renewing his request for the creation of the 
chair which seemed to him indispensable for 
science and society. Had I thought fit to es- 
tablish it, I should certainly never have 
dreamed for a moment of giving it to him.”’’ 





RODWAY’S BRITISH GUIANA. 


History of British Guiana, from the year 1668 
to the present time. By James Rodway, 
F.L.8. Volume I. 1668-1781. George- 
town, Demerara: J. Thomson. 1891. 


Guiana is that vast country which lies be- 
tween the great Rivers Orinoco and Amazon, 
in the northeastern portion of South America. 
This extensive region is shared by various na- 
tions, so that one may hear from time to time 
something of Venezuelan Guiana, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana. Dutch Guiana is more fa- 
miliar to us by the name of the principal part 
of it, Surinam. Few people are aware of the 
interesting fact that the colony of New York 
became an English colony practically in ex- 
change for the colony of Surinam, under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Breda. It was 
agreed in that treaty that the English and 
Dutch were to retain what places they had 
conquered during the war, as they possessed 
and enjoyed them on the 10th of May, 1667. 
The English had captured the Dutch colony of 
New Netherlands, and the Dutch had taken the 
English colony of Surinam, and had retaken 
Essequibo and its dependencies, which had 
been captured by the English in 1665. It is 
true that New York was subsequently retaken 
by the Dutzh and restored to the English, 
but, the fact remains, until that colony de- 
veloped into a State, the original title by which 
it was held by Great Britain was identically 
the same as that by which the Dutch held their 
possessions in Essequibo as well as in Surinam. 

The name of Cayenne, again, is more fa- 
miliar than is that of French Guiana, the terri- 
tory of which it forms but apart. Lying be- 
tween Venezuela and Dutch Guiana is British 
Guiana. This colony is divided from the 
Dutch possessions by the broad waters of the 
River Corentyn. Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela dispute its boundary line to the north- 
west. The British dominion now comprises 
the three countries of Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo, which take their names from three 
considerable rivers, and the northwestern 
district, which borders upon Venezuela. The 
name of Demerara is associated with a very 
high standard of sugar-making, so that ‘‘ De- 
merara crystals’’ have come to be appreciated 
the wide world over. The El-Dorado of Sir 
Walter Raleigh had its airy abode somewhere 
in the region between the upper waters of the 
Essequibo and those of the Orinoco. 

In his message to Congress on the 9th of De- 
cember last, President Harrison referred to the 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela 
regarding the northwestern boundary of Bri- 
tish Guiana, in these terms: 


‘*T should have been glad to announce some 
favorable disposition of the boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, touch- 
ing the western frontier of British Guiana, but 
the friendly efforts of the United States in that 
direction have thus far been unavailing. This 
Government will continue to express its con- 
cern at any appearance of foreign encroach- 
ment on territories long under the administra- 
tive control of American States. The deter- 
mination of a disputed boundary is easily at- 
tainable by amicable arbitration, where the 
rights of the respective parties rest, as here, on 
historic facts, readily ascertainable. ’’ 


The present is, therefore, a very fitting time 
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for the publication of a History of British 
Guiana. Such a work has been undertaken by 
Mr. James Rodway, the Librarian of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Societies, and 
the author of ‘ Annals of Guiana.’ It is being 
published by Mr. James Thomson, the proprie- 
tor of the Argosy Press, in Georgetown, the 
capital of British Guiana. Mr. Thomson has 
done yeoman’s service to the cause of litera- 
ture by his enterprise in publishing various 
works, mostly upon West Indian subjects, 
which, but for his courageous undertaking, 
might not have seen the light. 


The first volume only of Mr. Rodway’s His- 
tory is published. This treats of the history of 
the colony from 1668 to 1781, when what is 
now British Guiana formed part of Dutch Gui- 
ana. The Dutch West India Company were 
the lords of the soil, but their authority was 
but slight in Berbice, where a tributary com- 
pany (latterly of the Van Hoorns) held sway. 
Even in Demerara and Essequibo, the West In- 
dia Company were far from absolute proprie- 
tors, for they were often troubled by the 
claims of the Zeelanders who were the first 
traders and settlers on the Wild Coast, as the 
Dutch cailed Guiana. Mr. Rodway has given 
an interesting account of the small beginnings 
from which has been developed the consider- 
able possession now owned by Great Britain. 
Much of the information given by the author 
must have been collected by arduous labor 
alone, seeing that the sources of his narrative 
are mostly in the Dutch language. 

It is pleasing to find how careful the Dutch 
authorities were to enjoin upon their officers 
that the native Indians should be kindly 
treated. A full account is given of the slave 
insurrection in Berbice, in 1763 and 1764. 
Persons interested in the colony will find in 
this volume the beginnings of the Government, 
of the Church, and of the various agricultural 
industries; the origin of land grants, of taxes 
upon land, and of taxation in general. The 
building of forts, and the first coming of law- 
yers and the provision of law books are 
touched upon. What is called the Legislative 
Council in other British colonies is, in British 
Guiana, called the Court of Policy, the Dutch 
name which has been continued. The origin 
of this body and of the Courts of Justice will 
be found in Mr. Rodway’s book. 


Americans will note with interest the re- 
strictions placed by the Dutch upon the trade 
of New England with these colonies. The 
colonists needed horses and mules. To get 
them they had to relax the restrictions in 1752 
so that if a vessel brought a certain number of 
animals in proportion to its tonnage, then she 
would be admitted. If the horses died during 
the voyage, their heads, salted, were to be pro- 
duced as evidence of good faith. It was illegal 
to export sugar or cotton by such vessels, but 
molasses and rum might be shipped by them. 
Every New England vessel was bound to bring 
six animals, or their heads, failing which no 
vessel could enter. The North American ships 
brought the Dutchmen, besides animals, salt 
meat, fish, and flour. Before clearing, the 
captains had to affirm, on oath, that they had 
no sugar on board. Mr. Rodway says, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ there was very little money in Es- 
sequibo and Demerara, and, as may be'supposed, 
the masters of the light New England schooners 
were not too scrupulous to slip past the fort in 
Essequibo, or the Brandwaght in Demerara, 
during the night, and load a few hogsheads of 
sugar.’’ This shows that, after all, New Eng- 
landers were very much like other people. The 
shock of the American Revolution made its vi- 
brations felt even among the Dutch colonists 
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in South America. In March, 1777, the Dutch 
West Indian Company prohibited the colonial 
authorities from honoring the flag of the re- 
volted British colonies. In the following 
month the exporting of ammunition to North 
America was prohibited. In the early part of 
1781, when England and Holland were at war, 
two American privateers visited Demerara. On 
the 27th of February, in the same year, the 
colonies surrendered to English vessels of war. 
Notwithstanding this, two American vessels 
were in the Upper Demerara shortly afterwards. 
The English commander, on learning the fact, 
rated the Council, or Court of Policy, roundly 
for permitting the vessels to come there, and 
he threatened to report the matter to the Ad- 
miral, the famous Rodney; which, says Mr. 
Rodway, ‘‘ made the Council very uncomfort- 
able, although they excused themselves in the 
best way they could.’’ 

Although the volume before us does not treat 
of the boundary dispute, it may not be amiss 
to refer to certain public facts within the 
power of every one to investigate. As has 
already been stated above, the Treaty of 
Breda, in 1667, arranged that the English 
and Dutch should retain their respective ac- 
quisitions. Now, in 1665, the English had 
possessed themselves of the Dutch settlements 
in Essequibo, which were subsequently re- 
taken by the Dutch. By the Treaty of 
Breda, therefore, the Dutch held their posses- 
sions by as good a title as the English held 
New York. The commander of the English 
forces which captured the settlements in Es- 
sequibo subsequently wrote an account of 
Guiana, which is preserved in manuscript in 
the British Museum (Sloane MSS. 3662). In 
this account of Guiana, written, be it remem- 
bered, after the English had been turned out 
by the Dutch, the writer says respecting the 
year 1665: 

‘* This yeare the English could boast of the 
possession of all that part of Guiana abutting on 
the Atlantick Ocean, from Cayan on the South- 
East to Oronoque on the north-west (except a 
small Colonie in the River Berbishes), which is 
no lesse than six hundred English miles."’ 

From this’it is clear that, so far back as 
1665, the English regarded the Orinoco as the 
boundary of the Dutch possessions on the coast 
of Guiana. The British, however, do not 
claim quite so far as this. They claim that the 
Amacura, a small stream next door to the 
Orinoco, is the dividing line on the coast. 
This is the division which is known as the 
Schomburgk line. Any one whe would ap- 
proach the boundary question with impar- 
tiality, may easily learn that the Amacura was 
regarded as the boundary long before Sir 
Robert Schomburgk was born or the Vene- 
zuelan Republic came into existence. Old 
charts show this over and over again. Take, 
for example, the map of South America by 
D’Anville and Bolton, published in 1755; that 
gives the Amacura as the boundary. 

Now, having shown above that the Orinoco 
was regarded as the line of division in 1665, let 
us inquire what was considered to be the 
boundary in 1781, the year with which Mr. 
Rodway’s first volume ends. In 1781 the colo- 
nies again fell into the hands of the English. 
In 1782 the French took them from the English. 
In 1783 the French restored them to the Dutch. 
When the colonies were in possesaion of the 
English in 1781, they were for a time governed 
by Capt. Thompson, the commander of a ship 
of war called the Hycana. In 1783, when the 
Dutch were again in possession, De la Rochelle 
published a chart of the coast of Guiana, from 
the Orinoco to the Amazon. In this chart the 
line of division is given at the Barima, the 
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river which, after the Amacura, comes next to 
the Orinoco. While, however, putting the 
Barima where he should have put the Ama- 
cura, he has at the same time put the Amacura 
where the Barima ought to be—that is, within 
the Dutch area. This mistake is made by at 
least one other cartographer of the period 
In either case it goes to show that the Dutch 
dominion extended to the Amacura. 

It is, further, proper to distinguish carefully 
between mere shadowy claims and substantial 
rights of occupation and dominion. The Vene- 
zuelans claim that their boundary extends to 
the left bank of the Essequibo, where Dutch 
men and Englishmen have for generations been 
born and buried. This, too, in despite of the fact 
that when the English were again in possession 
of the colonies, in 1797, a Spanish force was 
sent across from the left side of the Orinoco 
the right bank being but little inhabited, and 
then only high up the river—to attack a part 
of the Essequibo coast known as Capoey, with 
the result that the Spanish force was there and 
then annihilated by Dutch troops which bad 
consented to remain in the colony in the ser 
vice of the English Government. The reconis 
of the colonial Legislature show that a pension 
was awarded to the children of Capt. Rochelle, 
who commanded the victorious Dutch soldiers, 
and who died from his wounds 

When President Harrison alluded to ‘* en 
croachment on territories long under the ad 
ministrative control of American NStates,’" he 
could hardly have referred to the northwestern 
territory of British Guiana. 
are settled within that territory, not Venezue- 


British subjects 


lans. But what is the fact as regards the 
Just this, 


that about six years ago the Venezuelan 


Venezuelan side of the Amacura 


Government appointed a commissary for this 
then desolate district, and, for want of inhabi- 
tants of its own, conferred the office upon a 
British subject named Robert Wells, who had 
gone over from British Guiana. For some 
time Don Roberto Wells, in a thatched shanty, 
and his family, were the representatives of 
Venezuelan population in the grandiloquently 
styled Manoa district. So far is this district 
from being peopled that at the present time a 
Venezurlan official is doing his utmost to in- 
duce persons living in Georgetown, the capital 
of British Guiana, and others in the country 
districts, to come and settle on the Venezuelan 
side of the Amacura. So great are the induce- 
ments offered that it is very likely a measure 
of success will attend this scheme of peopling a 
desolate region in Venezuela with settlers 
brought from British Guiana. There is some- 
thing comical in such a procedure, especially 
when it is remembered that Great Britain is 
charged with making encroachments upon 
Venezuela. 

The historical connection between Dutch and 
British dominion over the Dutch colonies now 
comprised jin British Guiana can be very 
shortly stated. In 1796, the colonies surren- 
dered to the British, who kept them until 1802, 
when, by the Treaty of Amiens, they were re- 
stored to the Dutch. In 1803 they were again 
surrendered to a British force. Finally, in 
1814, they were ceded to Great Britain, in 
whose hands they have remained. 


BUTLER’S BOOK. 


Butler’s Book. By Benj. F. Butler. A re- 
view of his legal, political, and military 
career. Llustrated with 125 engravings, 
maps, photogravures, ete. Boston: A. M. 
Thayer & Co. Svo, pp. 1,154. 
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pointments. They turn out to be much less 
thrilling than the hints and announcements 
led us to believe. Butler’s book is no exception 
to the rule. It is probably less trenchant than 
it would have been if he had written it earlier. 
The position of certain great figures in the 
war-epoch has become so fixed that there is less 
temptation to hurtle against them. Those who 
remember the on dits of ’65 can read between 
the lines the traces of griefs in regard to 
Lincoln, Grant, and Stanton, which have been 
almost though not quite obliterated in the lapse 
of nearly thirty years. Part of this is due to 
prudence, part, no doubt, to the softening 
effect of time and reflection, for even Butler 
shows occasionally a gieam of geniality and an 
old man’s tendency to think kindly of the 
antagonists of his earlier life. The instances 
are not frequent enough to prove that he has 
lapsed into charity towards all mankind, for 
among those who could be said to come into 
rivalry or collision with him, few enough are 
they who escape the knife that has been long 
whetted for them. On this point, indeed, he 
avows his unrepentance, and insists that the 
“hard words” which he so freely uses “are 
the only ones which ought to be used.” 


The casual reader who has himself no per- 
sonal recollection of the public events with 
which Butler deals, would be likely to find his 
first feeliny, on reading the book, one of amaze- 
ment that the country should not have thrown 
itself bodily into the hands of the consum- 
mate statesman and hero who alone of all his 
compatriots knew exactly what should be 
done in every crisis. But as he goes on, he 
discovers a cumulation of little slips which, 
though of no consequence separately, beget a 
growing uneasiness, and a diminishing faith in 
the omniscience he was disposed to rely on 
with comfortable assurance. Butler has ex- 
hibited his triumphs at every step, from the 
common school to the leadership of armies and 
the government of States; yet each victory— 
dare we say it?—rings a little false. Each sam- 
ple of the harvest of honors shows, as Tennyson 
says, some ‘‘little pitted speck in garnered 
fruit.’’ 

In his schoolboy class in parsing, he was sent 
to the head for construing a couplet from Pope, 
though we have a torturing doubt that if the 
master had been more familiar with the poet’s 
diction, he might have remained at the foot. 
As a geography exercise, he compares the rela- 
tion between Washington and Annapolis to 
that between Paris and Havre. The ‘thirty 
odd miles ’’ between our capital and the Chesa- 
peake he finds “about the same distance” as 
between Paris and the port at the mouth of the 
Seine, though the maps have a queer way of 
making the latter, say, five times as great a 
distance, as the crow flies, or ten times as great 
if we follow the actual navigation of the river. 
In military history he makes a point of what 
Napoleon “told his men at Saragossa, when 
they were falling around him,” while hitherto 
historians have omitted to record the presence 


. of the Emperor at either of the two sieges of 


Saragossa which occurred in the Spanish war; 
though the opening words of his Majesty’s re- 
marks, “Never mind, boys!” might still be 
apposite. 

In navigation Gen. Butler surely is strong, 
for no Essex County man could be otherwise 
than familiar with Bowditch. Yet, to our 
mystification, the ancient mariner now in com- 
mand of the America tells a strange sea tale 
of his transport ship getting on the Frying-pan 
near Cape Hatteras. It looked for a time as if 
they were likely to get out of the Frying-pan 
into the fire of the rebels at Fort Macon, but 





the seamanship of Gen. Butler saved them. 
The ship, “drawing eighteen feet of water,” 
ran upon the sandy shoal. The captain was a 
traitor or an imbecile. Butler assumed com- 
mand, and ordered him to “get your deep-sea 
lead and come forward with me!” So the 
captain shouldered the hundred-weight of metal 
and ten-score fathoms of line and went for- 
ward. We put behind us the question what 
need of sounding, since they had the land 
aboard at a draft of eighteen feet. But why 
the deep-sea lead? The lightest of hand-leads, 
nay, a fishing-line and a sinker, might have 
sufficed. We admonish the doubting reader 
that though the Corinthians of Marblehead 
indulge in irreverent mirth, there lies therein 
a mystery of the deep sea. 


In the politics of the country in the period 
before the war, who could be at home if not 
he who was a member of every Democratic 
Presidential Convention and had an active 
hand in every phase of his party’s conflicts in 
Massachusetts ? Butler tells us he was promi- 
nent in the coalition made between the Free- 
Soilers and Democrats in that State in 1849. 
He speaks, therefore, as one having authority 
when he defines the position of parties at that 
time. “ The proposition of the Free-Soil 
party,” he says, “as enunciated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, one of its leaders at that 
time, was that the Constitution was a covenant 
with hell and a league with death.’’ This 
proves how much stranger truth is than fiction, 
and how the most curious inversions of fact 
have’ long passed current as the most solid of 
verities. The Free-Soil party actually pre- 
tended to revere the Constitution and to limit 
their anti-slavery purposes to the Territories, 
over which that Constitution gave full control. 
The hypocrites! And the good Butler was mak- 
ing a league and covenant with them at the 
time, for the purpose of dividing the offices. 

Scarcely less novel and startling is the light 
he throws on the party struggles of 1860. He 
tells us he voted for Jefferson Davis in the 
Charleston Convention, “with intent to pre- 
serve the Union and ward off that very seces- 
sion which Greeley long afterwards justified, 
advised, and did all that he could to incite.” 
After reading this, one instinctively glances 
ahead to see whether the next paragraph will 
not reveal Stanton as the de facto Confederate 
Secretary of War. He does not say this, but, 
what is almost as interesting, he tells us that 
he himself left the Douglas Convention at 
Baltimore and went with the Breckinridge 
men, for one reason, “because I would no 
longer sit in a convention where the reopening 
of the African slave trade, made piracy by 
every law of God and man, was advocated 
and applauded.” The epoch-making cha- 
racter of the book is sufficiently attested by 
these revelations. Comment could add no- 
thing to their significance. 

Next in value to the nuggets of pure gold 
in the form of hitherto unknown facts in 
history, are the characterizations of leading 
men with whom the author was in more or 
less intimate contact. Lincoln we learn to 
know as a good, easy man, fairly able to see a 
point when a competent mentor at his elbow 
instructs him with proper painstaking; but 
as soon as Butler is gone, he falls from grace 
and does “ the evil he would not.” Often 
acknowledging Butler’s military and civil 
genius, he is led by designing men to remove 
from successive important commands him who 
should have been his mainstay. Stanton, also, 
is credited with good intentions, but is a warn- 
ing example of the dangers of slipping into 
the place which is proverbially paved with 





them. Whether he did most to baffle the bad 
purposes cf Butler’s (and the country’s) ene- 
mies, or they did most in making use of him 
to wrong the great man, is left an open ques- 
tion. Seward, “ the man Seward,” appears 
often on the scene as a Mephistopheles thwart- 
ing the patriotic purposes of the good man and 
the hero. He is “ weak-kneed,” one who 
“would instantly deny” the truth, intending 
“to aid the French Emperor in his attack on 
Mexico,’’ sending “ that secession spy and 
agent, Reverdy Johnson, to New Orleans’’ to 
help France, making a “cowardly and unjust 
administration of the State Department.” All 
this is the more curious inasmuch as Napoleon 
Il., Maximilian, and Marshal Bazaine all 
thought that Seward had defeated and ruined 
them. Chase is exposed in trying to corrupt 
the incorruptible Butler by sending to him one 
“who at the time controlled the means of 
enabling men to make fortunes greater in 
number and larger in amount than any other 
Treasury official has ever held.’’ It seems 
that Lincoln and Chase each wanted Butler to 
be candidate for Vice-President on his ticket. 
Welles was a Secretary of the Navy “who 
thought cowardice excusable,” and who was 
hoodwinked by the officers of the blockad- 
ing squadrons, who discriminated in catching 
blockade-runners, preferring to let them run 
in and catch them running out, as prize-money 
was increased thereby. 


Senator Wilson of Massachusetts appears to 
be a small, inconstant man, “ afraid of An- 
drew,” the Governor, and, through unworthy 
jealousy, defeating a bill to give Butler one of 
Twiggs’s swords, by putting it “in one of his 
pigeon-holes, where it has ever since slept the 
sleep that knows no waking.’’ Senator Sum- 
ner, in the matter of enlistments for the New 
Orleans expedition, “did everything he could 
to disturb me and to serve Andrew. Sumner 
had plenty of leisure for this sort of thing. 
Although he was in the Senate for more than 
a quarter of a century, ten lines of laws upon 
the statute books of the United States drawn 
by him are yet to be found.’’ As for Governor 
Andrew, “he had the good quality of cultivat- 
ing malignity as a parlor-plant.” More is said 
of him, but what need of more ? 

If we turn tc the military men in despair at 
finding civil affairs in the hands of the wicked, 
the revelations are not more reassuring. Win- 
field Scott is shown to have treated Butler 
with “studied unjust treatment,” “as he has 
always treated those whom he knew would be 
effective if he gave them the means, retaining 
everything in his own power and under his 
own immediate control, so as to monopolize all 
the reputation to be made.” This last quota- 
tion is from a letter to Butler which he adopts, 
and it has therefore the authori.y of the great 
man himseif. He had bearded Scott in his 
den, had told him he “did not know what he 
was writing about,” nor, in fact, anything 
else; he had repudiated Scott’s authority, and 
had bowed himself out with a “Good-morning, 
General,” without giving the old General-in- 
Chief the opportunity to slip in a word of reply 
edgeways. Who before had ever done this and 
escaped the bilboes? Yet the heaven-born to 
command did it, and Scott cooed him as gently 
as any sucking dove in the next interview, 
congratulating him on his assignment to Fort- 
ress Monroe, where “hog-fish have just come 
in.” McClellan was made to hasten the expedi- 
tion to the Mississippi by Butler’s intimating 
that otherwise Lincoln would do violence to 
his modesty by putting him in command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Halleck he found to be 
his arch-enemy, and depicts his wickedness in 
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many passages full of ‘‘hard words,’’ sum- 
ming it up at last by saying, ‘' to speak plain- 
ly,’’ he was a ‘‘lying, treacherous, hypocriti- 
cal scoundrel, with no moral sense.’’ 

The author’s treatment of Grant deserves a 
fuller study and analysis than one brief paper 
can give. It would be easy to miss the subtle 
irony under the guise of hearty praise. As to 
military matters, it must suffice to say that, in 
the campaign on the James, Butler fulfilled his 
task and had done all that he agreed to do. 
Grant had done nothing that was planned, and 
the despatches from his headquarters were ‘‘in 
every substantial particular misleading and un- 
true.’’ In the matter of the exchange of pri- 
soners, he tells us that the lives of those who died 
“from cold, starvation, and pestilence in the 
prison pens” of the South, “were spent as a 
part of the system of attack upon the rebellion, 
devised by the wisdom of the general-in-chief 
of the armies to destroy it by depletion.’’ He 
thinks ‘‘ the loyal mourners ’’ will ‘‘appreciate 
all the more highly the genius which conceived 
the plan.’’ 

The military men of less rank who, instigated 
by the devil, disobeyed or thwarted our hero, 
are flagellated without mercy. Inter arma 
mercy is silent. From Col. Lefferts and the 
Seventh New York at Annapolis in 1861, to 
Admiral Porter at Fort Fisher in December, 
1864, no guilty one is allowed to escape. They 
are hanged, drawn, and quartered as a terror 
to like evil-doers in the future, that the path 
of the Butler of the next war may be made 
easier. Of these, however, Gens. Gillmore and 
W. F. Smith and Admiral Porter are facile 
principes, unless Halleck should be admitted 
torivalry. The epithets explode as fast as the 
bombs from the mortar-boats in the Mississip- 
pi, and Butler assures us that they do great- 
er execution. “Cowardice,’’ “mendacity,’’ 
“ falsifier,’? “dastard,’’ “villanous,’’ “ ridi- 
culous in his cowardice as he was false in his 
statements,’’ “reckless, consciousless [sic] and 
impudent liar,’’ fly about in a way to be- 
wilder the enemy; and last, and worse even 
than malodorous Chinese missile, he flings into 
a bomb-proof casemate a ‘* MEPHITIS AMERI- 
CANA ’’ in upper case! Of course the garrison 
must surrender at discretion. 

What has been said may put the reader 
sufficiently in the personal point of view of 
the author to enable him to estimate, in 
some measure, the true value of the graver 
historical matters to be found in the pages of 
the book. It would be preposterous, within 
our limits, to attempt to deal with the 
tithe of them. An equal volume would be 
required. It is only due to such a statesman 
and hero, however, to put him on his guard 
against some of the plots to weaken his influ- 
ence. He has shown that there was deep min- 
ing in the War Office in Halleck’s time; but 
even he is not wholly aware how deep. Fore- 
seeing, or perhaps foreordaining, the charge 
that he was then seeking one of the vacant 
major-generalships in the regular army, 
‘* which,’’ as he says, “I never thought of or 
desired,’’ his enemy has embodied in the Off- 
cial Records, now published, a pretended letter 
to Lincoln, dated May 17, 1864, in which he is 
made to say: “Do you think I have done 
enough to entitle me to one of the vacant com- 
missions in the army, to date from May 16, 
1861?’ Lincoln is made to answer on the next 
day, ‘‘ As to the major-generalships in the 
regular army, I think I shall not dispose of 
another; at least, until the combined opera- 


command are included, shall be terminated.’’ 
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Gen. Butler should, in justice to himself, see 
that these wicked interpolations are excluded, | 
if the whole edition of the Records has to be 
recalled. Such a commission, dating from 
May, 1861, would have outranked Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Meade. 

In his later political lucubrations there is 
also evidence of a mischievous hand at work, 
seeking to bring him into contempt. The plot 
may not go beyond the composing-room of his 
publishers, but it needs looking after. He is 
made to say that the authorized issue of the 
five-twenty bonds, in 1867, was “fifteen thou- 
sand millions.*’ If figures had been used, they 
would hardly need to be noticed, but the words 
are spelt out in full. So he is made to talk 
wisely of “terminal annuities *’ in several 
places, and “courtileges *’ and the like. It 
may be well to watch even the printers. Some 
of them might be weak enough to think that 
nothing could be more nonsensical than his 
financial oration on fiat money, and may have 


amused themselves with adding to the jumble. 


The Silva of North America. 
Sargent. Vol. III. 
flin & Co. 

THIS volume contains fifty plates illustrating six 

species of Anacardiacee and thirty of Legu- 

minose. The Anacardiacee are— Cotinus 

Americanus, a close congener of the well- 

known smoke-tree, or Venetian sumach; two 

of our common sumachs, Rhus typhina and R. 

copallina; the poisonous R. Vernix, or, as it 

has usually been named, R. renenata; the 

Floridian R. Metopium, nearly as poisonous, 

and the Californian R. integrifolia, locally call- 

ed mahogany. The separation of Cofinus from 

Rhus seems to be based mainly on its produc- 

tion of the barren feathery pedicels which 
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give its flower clusters the smoky look —a 
character which most systematists have not 
thought of 
Bentham and Hooker have not even mention- 
ed. Cotinus was proposed by Tournefort, and, 
though at first recognized by Linnzeus, was 
later disregarded by him. In reviving it, Prof. 
Sargent has occasion to indulge in one of the 
vagaries of the modern school of priority-wor- 
shippers by using the double name of Cofinus 
Cotinus for the smoke-tree—a usage which 
finds its only parallel in sucb personal names 
as Cholmondeley-Cholmondeley or Jenkins- 
Jenkins. In 

glabra is more nearly a tree than R. copallina, 


| perverse scl 
generic importance, and which | 


| Gleditsia 


the Northeastern States Rhus | 


and would therefore seem better entitled to a | 


place in this Silva, but, further south, the latter 
appears to attain a greater size, and to assume 
the true arboreal dignity. 

Of the thirty trees here described which be- 
long to the great order Leguminoser (the pod- 


bearers), only one, Gymnocladus dioicus, the 
Kentucky coffee-tree, is native as far north as | 


New York, having been found wild about some 
of the lakes in the central part of the State: 
but several other kinds have been long culti- 
vated in the North and East—Robinia Pseud- 
and R. viscosa, the *‘* locusts,’’ 
triacanthos, the three-thorned acaci 
or honey-locust, Cladr 


acacta Gle- 
ditschia 
rstis lutea, the yellow- 
i the Judas- 
The greater locust 
is indeed so abundant on Long Island as to be 
and has much the 
Prof. Sargent sug- 


wood, often known as Virgilia, an 
tree (Cercis Canadensis 
used for posts, fuel, ete., 


of a native. 


| gests that it was often planted by the Indians 


| for the sake of its elastic wood, one of the best 
tions now in progress under the direction of | 
Gen. Grant, and within which yourself And | 


for bows. He quotes from Catesby (anno 1763) 
the statement that the English in Virginia, 


‘* being 


obliged to run up with all the expedi- 


| and grandson. 
| teacher was the riches of the college, long poor 


| not money, from all over the country. 
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tion possible sug; little houses as might serve 
them to dwell in, till they could find le’ ure to 
build larger and more convenient ones, they 
erected each of their little hovels on four on!y 
of these trees, pitched into the ground to sup- 
port the four corners: many of these posts are 
yet standing, and not only the parts under 
ground, but likewise those above, are still per 
fectly sound."’ 
honey-locusts are very common in New York 
and in the southern parts of New England, 
and, with their feathery foliage, often make a 
most graceful feature in the landscape. 

The other twenty-five trees of this volume 


Large locusts and still larger 


are Southern or Western. Perhaps the most 


interesting among them is the mesquite (/'re 


It 


or forty 


sopis juliflora) of the far Southwest 


best thirty 


high, having feathery foliag 


is A 
feet 
and 


sotnew bat 


shrub, or at a tree 


e like a locust, 


' 


bearing an abundant crop of long, 
jointed pods filled with a sweet spongy pu'p. 
The Spanish settlers found the natives using 
these pods for food, and so they gave to the 
for the old 
world tree which produces the flat, blackish, 


tree their own name (Alg7rrode), 


edible pods commonly called St. John's bread. 
This is evidently Arabic, Al Aare’ 

Supposing the to be unnamed 
genus, Torrey and Gray called it 
But De Candolle had already 
described it as Prosopis ) 
mens from Jamaica, whither it had 
been carried from the continent. The wood is 
heavy and hard and of a rich color: it is much 
used for parts of wagon-wheels, for furniture, 
sometimes for pavements, and is an excellent 
fuel. Moreover, the tree yields a gum much 
like gum arabic. 

Mr. Faxon's drawings are as good as in the 
earlier volumes, and Prof. Sargent's descrip- 
tions and notes are rich and instructive. It is 
a great pity that he is under the influence of a 
An instance 


name 
tree of an 
Algaredia 
glandulosa. 
ulifiera from speci- 


sent 


wol of nomenclature 
of this unfortunate perversity in the present 
volume is the spelling Gleditsia for Gleditschia. 


is the original spelling of Linnzeus, 
was named in honor of (le- 


but as the genus 
litsch, nearly all botanists have preferred the 


at 


reformed orthography 
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In length of identification with a single college, 
Dr. Hopkins’s career was, and probably will 
remain, unique in American educational his- 
tory: sixty-six years as student, tutor, pro- 
fessor, and president did he stand in his place 
in the Berkshire institution which he loved and 
served with all his strength. The college cata- 
logue shows many a case of father and son sit- 
ting under his instruction, and might easily 
show, perhaps does show, a case of father, son, 
For a generation his fame as a 


in buildings and equipment, and drew men, if 
His 
success was that of a large and original nature. 
He was not a scholar, even according to the 
standard of fifty years ago. Most of his classes 


| have heard from his own lips the naive con- 


fession of his early but fruitless attempts to 
get a knowledge of German philosophy through 
English translations. He turned to books not 
for the material, but for the illustration and 
confirmation, of his native thought. His power 
as a teacher was that of stimulus, not informa- 
tion, and none of the long succession of his 
classes, down to the one he taught at eighty- 
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five, failed to catch the glow and enthusiasm of 
his ever youthful ardor. Nothing delighted 
him more than the gleam of mental awakening 
in his students, and away would go text-book 
and lecture that he might, with Socrates, ‘‘ fol- 
low the argument.’’ To the very end he made 
the impression of perfect frankness and zest for 
the truth as such, so that it could have been 
said of him, as it was said of Lewes by George 
Eliot, that he would stop short in the rush of 
an argument to admit that he was wrong— 
only, it was ordinarily the other disputant who 
had to do the admitting. 


The first impression made by President 
Carter’s biography is that it is surprisingly 
barren—that is, that it gives so little to mark 
and explain the becoming of this masterful 
man. We get meagre but perhaps sufficient 
details of his ancestry, which was right Puri- 
tan on both sides; but of his boyhood and 
youth, only a faint legend or two, of his stu- 
dent life little more than faded reminiscences. 
It is not even known whether a year of school- 
teaching which he did was spent in Massachu- 
setts or Virginia. The biographer does not 
appear to be blameworthy for this disappointing 
vagueness and meagreness as respects Dr. Hop. 
kins’s early years. He lived to so great an age 
that it is now impossible to recover any memo- 
rials of his youth from his survivors; and 
diaries and letters, if there were any, all have 
vanished. Noteven from his numerous children 
or his widow can anything be obtained to light 
up those blank years. We can only note this asa 
great misfortune, though in itself highly illustra- 
tive of the personal reserve which marked the 
man. He may have taken warning by the dread- 
ful example of his brother Albert’s published 
diaries and letters, and destroyed anything of 
the kind he himself had preserved. 


For the too lifeless record of his prime and 
later years here given us, we cannot, however, 
free President Carter from the responsibility. 
It is not material, but judicious handling, that 
is lacking for that period. No critical analyses 
of Dr. Hopkins’s various books, no formal esti- 
mates of him as ‘‘The Teacher,’’ ‘‘The Ad- 
ministrator,’’ ‘‘The Theologian ’’ — analyses 
and estimates more in the tone of an article 
than a biography—can make good the absence 
of the man himself. One chapter is an excep- 
tion—that entitled ‘‘The Friend.’’ It consists 
of letters written by Dr. Hopkins to Ray Palm- 
er in the course of twenty-five years. They 
are worth more than all the rest of the book, 
for in them the nature of the man is self-de- 
clared. Elsewhere the human touches are 
few, and in place of the man we are shown an 
idealized figure suited to a commemorative ser- 
mon. This cannot but prove disappointing to 
those who have come into contact with Dr. 
Hopkins’s large humanity, and who Jook to this 
book for an adequate presentation of it. They 
will recall his immense native shrewdness, 
sharpened by long study of the genus college- 
student into something which was often very 
like guile, and will see with regret that this 
quality, with many others equally human, is 
almost entirely sublimed out of him in Presi- 
dent Carter’s pages. These give the go-by to 
many sides and aspects of his personality which 
a single glance at his portrait of about 1850 is 
enough to suggest. As a record of his external 
life—of the public positions he held and declined, 
the books and lectures with which he blazed his 
way, his religious and charitable activities, and 
the vicissitudes of Williams College during the 
years he knew it—nothing more could be asked ; 
but as a biography it is certain to come to 
many as a pallid and etherialized representa- 
tion of a thoroughly human personality. 





General View of the Political History of Eu- 
rope. By Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated by Charles Gross, 
Ph.D., of Harvard University. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Tuis is an admirable little book, and Dr. Gross, 
in selecting and translating it, has rendered 
good service to historical education. M. La- 
visse, who is known by his recent work on the 
history of Prussia, brings to the difficult task 
here achieved accurate knowledge combined 
with a fine sense of proportion and value, and 
much skill in tracing the movements of great 
currents under the criss-cross play of local and 
momentary surface commotion. He writes for 
the most part quite simply and clearly, with a 
truly conversational ease, so that the reader 
comes to think the writing of philosophical his- 
tory the easiest thing in the world; yet if any 
one will try to express in no more pages than 
suffice for M. Lavisse the nature of the Roman 
Empire, or the rise of Christianity, or the 
growth of Prussian power or French nationali- 
ty, he may not be readily satisfied with the 
result. With all its ease the style has a ner- 
vous suggestiveness provocative of thought, so 


.| that the book is one of those that repay a se- 


cond reading better than the first, and a third 
better than the second. If Prof. Lavisse lectures 
thus, his hearers must be accounted fortunate. 

The author finds the interest of history to lie 
in watching the action of human nature in the 
gross, with its capacity for modification and its 
inherent unchangeableness, its practicality 
and its love of the ideal, in contest with geo- 
graphical and ethnographical conditions, with 
the ever-growing pressure of greater numbers 
and new political entities, with the influence of 
an ever-growing past of experience and 
thought. The resultant is the development of 
nations out of races, and the appearance of 
conscious national individuality, self-centred 
and self-assertive. He closes the book with a 
balancing of causes that make for peace and 
for war, and his prognostications will seem to 
some readers too gloomy. We incline to admit 
their force as regards the immediate future, 
but the removal of the time-limit would proba- 
bly bring some forces into the field which M. 
Lavisse has not here considered. The author 
claims, justly, we think, a reasonable, but not 
a denationalized impartiality, nor would we 
ask for more. Allowance can be made for 
perspective when the standpoint is known; it 
is the observer who has cut loose from earth 
who is dangerous. . 

Finally, it should be noted that this book is 
not an epitome of history; it gives few dates 
and but little narrative. It is a digestive to 
aid the assimilation of facts, and should be 
taken after, not before, a course of history as 
ordinarily written. One of its best uses will be 
in the hands of teachers who are leading classes 
through the common text-books of European 
history. The translation adheres closely to the 
original, which it represents in style as well as 
in meaning. 





The Original Mother Goose’s Melody, as issued 
by John Newbery of London, circa 1760; 
Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Mass., circa 
1785; and Munroe & Francis of Boston, circa 
1825. Reproduced in facsimile, from the 
first Worcester edition, with introductory 
notes by William H. Whitmore, etc., etc. 
Boston: Damrell & Upham. 1892. 

Tuis bibliography already furnishes material 

itself to bibliography. We have before us 

first the Thomas facsimile alone (Albany: Mun- 
sell, 1889) ; next, the facsimile with Mr. Whit- 





more’s introductory notes (same publisher and 
date); and now this cloth-bound work of 117 
pages, enlarged by the ‘ Fairy Tales of Mother 
Goose’ translated from Perrault by R. Sam- 
ber, as found in the New York edition of 1795, 
together with a sketch of Perrault’s life by 
Mr. Whitmore. If more is to come, it ought 
to be from English and French antiquarians 
incited by this industrious American example. 

His researches during the past three years 
have necessitated comparatively little change 
in Mr. Whitmore’s notes to the ‘Melody.’ He 
has discovered in the Boston News-Letter of 
1739 evidence that Puritan children then 
counted among their recreations ‘‘ The House 
that Jack Built ’’—accounted ‘‘ a vulgar [i. e., 
familiar] Play Song.’’ He can also point to 
American reprints @ la Newbery in 1768 and 
1771, but not bearing the name of Mother 
Goose. He has come upon an English book of 
1808 giving the name of ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Tales’’ to Perrault’s collection. Of Thomas’s 
edition of the ‘Melody’ he now knows a third 
edition, and produces a facsimile of the title- 
page with other particulars. From this date, 
1799, there are no examples till the Munroe 
& Francis edition of 1825. Mr. Whitmore 
concludes this topic with a complete refutation 
of the ‘‘absurd claim’’ that the original 
Mother Goose was a Bostonian, ‘‘ Mrs. Ver- 
goose or Goose.’’ 

Next comes the ‘Tales of Passed Times by 
Mother Goose, with Morals. Written in French 
by M. Perrault, and Englished by R. 8S. Gent. 
. . «. The Seventh Edition, Corrected, 
and Adorned with fine Cuts. New-York: 
Printed for J. Rivington, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, No. 56, Pearl-Street. 1795.’ Mr. 
Whitmore identifies ‘‘ R. S., gentleman,’’ with 
Robert Samber, a hack writer of the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, who did his 
work in this instance very well, if we may 
judge from Mr. Whitmore’s annotations, fol- 
lowing the French, for he has no errors to point 
out. Under ‘‘ Little Thumb ’’ he remarks that 
he cannot tell when the change to Tom Thumb 
(**an old personage in English nursery litera- 
ture’’) took place, but leaves it to be inferred 
that it was possibly after 1808. Under ‘‘ Riquet 
with the Tuft,’’ he observes: ‘‘1t is a coinci- 
dence that M. Riquet figures in Perrault’s auto- 
biography as an engineer whose ignorance he 
exposed on an important occasion.’’ 


The brief memoir of Perrault is entertain- 
ingly written from the rather meagre sources. 
He was a member of the French Academy, fill- 
ing the twenty-third seat, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Gaston, Cardinal de Rohan, and 
which is now occupied by M. Méziéres. From 
him dates the custom of public receptions at 
the Academy, with the new member’s eulogy 
of his predecessor; and the practice of choice 
by ballot. He maintained the superiority of 
modern over ancient authors in a famous con- 
troversy. Perrault’s ‘Contes de ma mére 
Oye’ have done more to make him remem- 
bered than his two splendid folio volumes of 
portraits, ‘Les Hommes Illustres qui ont paru 
en France pendant ce siécle ’ (1696, 1700), from 
which Mr. Whitmore has transferred the 
frontispiece portrait of the author to the corre- 
sponding place in the present volume. Among 
other embellishments pertaining to the same 
person, we should mention the frontispiece of 
Perrault’s rare first edition of the ‘ Contes,’ 
and a curious engraving illustrating the taking 
of the French Academy under Louis XIV.’s 
protection, in which the Immortals are grouped 
on inscribed leaves of a laurel wreath cut by 
medallions of the former protectors, Richelieu 
and Séguier. 
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This entertaining monograph, which we 
could describe thoroughly only by repeating 
what we have said regarding the previous edi- 
tions, is of course mainly for adult readers; 
but Mr. Whitmore recommends substituting 
the Samber version of the prose tales for the 
later forms now current. 
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‘“*The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’'—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
En _ A stout 4to volume of vili+923 pages. 
, $5.50; hali morocco, $6.00. 
En, sain srman.’ Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
11.00, half morocco, $12.00. 
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RARE BOOKS, 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


Weare prepared to buy FOR CASH at full market 
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others address 

FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., N. Y. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my Price-Lists. 


WALTER R. BEN AMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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An Educational Directory. 





I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
and political journal published in this country. The 


10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 


NATION goes to 


all the principal libraries and 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 
where the education of children is a matter of -careful 


consideration. 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 


sentative one for many years. 


It includes cards 


of most of the prominent educational institutions 


everywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 
paper throughout the year. 
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The WVation is sent free while advertisement continues, 
Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 


directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 








P I A N OFOR T E S, 
UNUQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltim New Yor 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th ave. ~a 20th St. 
Was hington, 817 Market Place 





Sun Vontias. 


The question where to go in order to obtain a 
good photograph is not a momentous one when it is 
known that the Studio of Pach Bros., the Artistic 
Photographers, who have won golden opinions for 
their skill, is located at 935 Broadway, corner 22d 
St. Their instantaneous photographs of children 
are unexcelled. Groups of families and friends a 
specialty. Pach Bros. point with pride to their 
selection as class photographers by the leading 
colleges of the country. 





For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbind- 
er, who will putin the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, 
and are stamped in gold on back THE NATION and the 
number of the volume. Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
LIL, i. ¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number 
wanted. Address 


THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 





Mar. 10, 1892] 


The Nation. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons| 


NEW BOOKS. 





READY MARCH 15th: 
Whymper’s New Book, 
Travels Amongst the Great Andes 


of the Equator. By Epwarp Wuywrrr. With 150 
illustrations engraved by the Author. Large 
8vo, $6.00 

After a long delay, Edward Whymper’s new book 
is at last definitely announced for the 15th. It is 
the story of his adventurous ascent and exploration 
of several of the highest peaks among the Equatorial 

Andes, told with all the dash, spirit, and humor that 

give such zest to his account of his ‘‘ Scrambles 

Amongst the Alps.’* The volume is beautifully and 

copiously illustrated by many full-page and smaller 

wood engravings. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s New Book, 
Potiphar’s Wife, 

and Other Poems. 12mo, $1.25 

The distinguished author of ** The Light of Asia *’ 
finds in the romantic lifeof Egypt and Japan the 
themes for nearly half of the poems in this volume. 
They have all the throbbing intensity of passion, the 
glowing Oriental imagery, and the melodious rhythm 
which have given extraordinary popularity to the 
author’s other poems; while the others, equally 
graceful, give‘an agreeable variety of subject to a 
charming volume. The advance orders for the book 
have made a second edition necessary before the day 
of publication. 


Vain Fortune. 


By Grorce Moors, author of ~ Impressions 
sfoo” » +¢ 4’ Mummer's Wife,” etc. 


and 
2mo, 


Mr. Moore's novel is a powerful study of the cha- 
racter and temperament of an emotional, jealous 
woman in her love for a young playwright, whose 
portrait is drawn with an equally firm hand. 





Youth of the Duchess of Angou- 
leme. 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French 
Court. From the French of Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

‘* This is the first of three volumes on the Period 
of the Restoration. The other two will deal with 
the Duchess of Angouleme at a later period, and 
the Duchess of Berry. The present volume relates 
to a period of intense interest, and abounds in those 
marvellous bits of descriptive’ writing in which the 
author so greatly excels. ’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Germanic Origins. 


A study in Primitive Culture. By Francis B. Gum- 
MERE, Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford 
College. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 


‘* A work as fascinating in manner as it is compre- 
hensive in mee and authoritative in detail. In 
spite. of its wealth of erudition it has not a dull page 
in it.”’°—Boston Beacon. 





Hand-book of Greek Archzology. 


By A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum. With 20 
Sn 00 plates and 118 other illustrations. 8vo, 


Mr. Murray’s book treats of sculpture, vases, 
bronzes, gems, terra-cotias, architecture, mural 
paintings, etc., tracing the historica] development 


of each art in a scholarly and yet popular manner. | 


| JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
those in colors being especially rich, and all serving | 


The illustrations are of great variety and beauty, 


to illuminate the text. 





*,* Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








4 bth 


Annual Statement 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1891, $57,289 

RECEIVED IN 1891. 
.. $4,504,814 55 
3,218,354 27 
81,310 18 


004 04 


For Premiums. 
For Interest 

_ = ae 
Profit and Loss... . 
$7,804,479 00 


$65,093,573 04 





DISBURSED IN 1891. 


For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments....... $4,126,317 24 

Surplus returned to 
policy-holders ... 1,161,209 56 

— and Surren- 

ered Policies .. . 


ToraL To Poticy- 
eee 5,815,371 02 
Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Exami- 
ners’ fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, 
Legal. Real Estate, 
and all other Ex- 
eaees 778,639 74 
291,767 40 


6,885,778 16 





BALANCE Net Assets, Dec.31,1891 $58,207,704 88 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien... $36,417,372 8&7 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds... . 38,782 50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. 1,569,873 30 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the 





CC « awake cco ek iano 7,185,284 70 
Cost of United States and other 
ES ie or a ake aeads 11,420,898 39 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks. . 408,085 25 
CT - Gv avicadeakees 1,156,563 8&5 
Bills receivable........ 1,645 00 
Balance due from Agents, secured . 8,289 02 
$58,207,794 SS 
App 
Interest due and ac- 
as $944,190 26 
Rents accrued.... 7,110 65 
Market value of 
stocks and bonds 
over cost... .. 425,487 70 
Net deferred premi- 
Is ws eaieaae es 153,896 46 
ee —- _ #1, 530,685 07 
Gross AssETs, December 31, 1891. "$9, 738, 479 95 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to 
reinsure all out- 
standing Policies. 
net, Company's 
standard 
All other liabilities 


$52,765,312 00 
914, om 2 14 


53,679,324 14 
$6,059.155 81 


Scrpirs by Company's Standard. 
Svcrpuivs by State wasn will ex- 
ceed : 


6,650,000 00 


Ratio of expenses of management 
to receipts in 1891 . 


Policies in force Dec. 
794, insuring 


9.98 per cent. 


31, 1881, 64,- 
.. . -$155,043,055 00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres'’t. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec’y. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 Watt Srreetr, Cor. Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Impressions of Italy. 
By Pact Bourcer. Translated by Mary J 


Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
A delightful and unconventional vol Cathe 
paintings, landscapes, dress, customs—all 

these and more are the subjects of iis pages. M 
Bourget has the rare art of omitting needleas de 
tails; his readers are thus presented with a series 
of pictures that must be retained long after the 


book is laid aside 


My Lady's Dressing Room. 


A Manual of the Toilet Adapted from the 
French of the Baronne Staffe, with an Intr 
duction and Notes by Harnirr Hreparp 
AYER. With Portrait Dainty cover, gilt 
top. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.0 
With the Baronne Staffe's book as an admirable 

and authoritative basis for ber ow x, Mea. Ave 

has prepared a valuable manual of tne et that 


will be found especially adapted 
American women. 


Demis 


** Infinite riches 1 
Cassell’s Comelete 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 
EDITION FOR 18 
Edited by E. C. Stepmway 
1 vol., leather binding. Price, $1.0 
This complete and real POCKET GUIDE has now 
been tested by ten years of « ily increasing use, 
It contains Rovres and Deraits for travel in all ; 
tions of Europe | wually covered A single " It 
is fulier and more specttic han many books of 
larger proportions Cat rried s 
coat or hip- pocket, or in a wor 8 
muff 
For the presen 


ome 
4 
te 


tissue A Specia re 2 


made to the latest practicable date New maps and 
other improvements have bee “~ ' ; . 
lishers recommend it as a model book of its kind 


AN IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK of TRAVEL 


AMONG AN ALMOST UNKNOWN PEOPLE 


Across penis 

By Gasriet BonvaLor rof ‘‘ Through 
the Heart of Asia.” ’ Translated from the 
French by C. B. Pitman. With 106 fine il- 
lustrations from photographs taken by Prince 
Henry of Orleans ania large 1 
colors. One elegant octavo volume, 
cloth, gilt top, 88.50 


*“*M. Gabriel Bonvalot 
reputation as a Cen 





ute map in 
extra 


has already ax € 
San expiorer Across 








bet * is thus recommended alike by the character an 4 
literary skill of the explorer, and by the i corest and 
novelty of the regions expk red t by yh im The 
copious illustrations due to Prince Henry's camera 
are full of interest, and the translation is exc lently 


—London Times 


Recollections 
and Letters of Ernest Renan. 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ 

Translated from the 

Hapcoop. 1 vol., 12mo, 

top, $1.50. 

It is unnecessary to urge the importance of a work 
from the pen of M. Renan. The present volume is 
one of uncommon interest, both — the character 
of its contents and from the fact that it is, without 
doubt, the author's final collection of personal 
reminiscences. 

The book loses nothing in its 
Isabel F. Hapgood, so widely 
rare literary gifts. 


done.’ 


etc., etc. 
French by Isapeu F. 
extra cloth, gilt 


translation by Miss 
known for her own 


Rose and Ninette. 

A Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. 
By ALPHONSE DaupetT. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


M. Daudet regards this story as the supreme effort 
of his life. It deals with the subject of divorce, and 
is written with a power that indicates the author's 
deep feeling on this leading social problem. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


10g and 106 Fourth Avenue. New Yerk. 
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EES 55 BS 


fe ape wm wns 





re temop mec 











. tell the Story of Jerusalem from the days of 


vi The Nation. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. A New Novel by Hon. Emily Lawless, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 
By Hon, Emity Lawzss, author of ‘Hurrish.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Now Ready. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Also, the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpary Warp, author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ etc. Also in one volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘*What sorrows, what repentances, suffe sins, heart-searchings, and brain-cudgellings David 
through.we leave to ou tenaers to find out for themselves. They will find more than this. The 


will find thoughts which stimulate and passages which burn. . . . They will find a fearless grappling wi 
bm —— that are, treated as only a woman, high-minded and sincere, can treat these things. ’’—Satur- 
y Review. 


‘*Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once strongly realistic and strikingly and variously illus- 
trative of the currents of modern thought. . . . It deals not only with the religious problems which are 
being discussed with increasing zest throughout the civilized world, but it bi in question those essen 
sey | modern views of the influence of heredity and temperament upon life which are — so much to 
modify the old dogmatic conclusions. It is oe woman a novel of the period, and is informed throughout 
by the ‘ Zeitgeist.’ . . . Written with surprising strength and fire... . . Deeply interesting throughout, 
and a very remarkable creation. . . . it must be said that ‘The History of David Grieve’ is a re- 
markably powerful, well-sustained, interesting, and well-written novel. It certainly requires some thought 
in its readers, for much thought has —= its composition. But it will reward attention, and once read 
it will be remembered.’’— New. York Tribune. 


v. niformly Bound, NEW NOVELS. Price, $1.00 each 


THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, | DENZIL QUARRIER. By GrorGEGIs- 
and Other Stories. By Henry James, author of sina, author of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Nether World,’ etc. 


ee ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Craw- 
MARIAM: Or, Twenty one Days. By ForD, author of ‘Witch of Prague,’ etc. New 


Horace Victor. and cheaper edition. 


Now Ready. New Edition. Uniform with ‘‘The Makers of Florence.’’ $38.00. 


JERUSALEM: 


The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By Mrs. Ouiesant. Author of ‘*The Makers of Venice,’’ 
‘*Royal Edinburgh,’’ etc. With 50 illustrations. New edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


**The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
own. Itis beautifully interesting; nay, absorbing. It is a finished of the history of that city dear 
to all who love the Holy Land and those who madeit holy. This volume has the stamp of permanent 
value. A critical student, a mistress of the art li , one seldom excelled in narrative power, with a 
deep reverence and love for the places and —— revivified, . Oliphant is equip as few others to 
avid the Sheph to the time of the crucifixion of our 
Lord. ’’--Boston Times. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1802. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. Edited by J. Scorr Kentie. Libra- 
‘rian to the Royal Geographical Society. Twenty-ninth annual issue. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


**'The Manual is the best work of its kind extant, and an indispensable companion for the writer as well 
as for the statesman.’’—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


‘* It is the most compact and available statistical and historical annual we have of the States of the 
world, ’’—Independent. 

‘* The clearest and truest picture that ever has been presented of the real Government of Great Bri- 
tain.’’—Review of Reviews. 


THE PLATFORM—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


By Henry Jepnson. Twovolumes. Large crown 8vo, $4.00. 


‘*Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political history, and has worked it certainly with dili- 
gence, and we think his readers will say with success. He claims that among the great political agencies 
the Platform has hitherto been overlooked, His remarks have an interest for all communities under pe 
liamentary or elective government. . . . A very useful as well as a very interesting addition to political 
literature.’’— Washington Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her sister, Mrs. Jonn ADDINGTON 
Symonps. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 


**The Autobiography of Marianne North is an entertaining book. This lady never lacked courage. 
Her book is full of it, as her life was; and full of the ene: of overflowing life, and of o“—. or, at an. 
rate, individual views, The autobiography isarecord of her passion for travel . . . Marianne No! 
has bequeathed a really charming book to the world which was so cordial and pleasant to her.’’—New York 


oe HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Epwarp A, Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL,D. Fourth Series. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


THE HELL OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Edited, with Translation and Notes, by ARTHUR JoHN BuTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE 
AND HIS ART. A Memoir, by Anpr& THEvRIET. With which is included ‘ Bastien-Lepage as Artist,’ by 

George Clausen, A.R.W.S., ‘ Modern Realism in Painting,’ by Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C., ‘A Study 

of Marie Bashkirtseff,’ by Matilde Blind. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 

‘* Theuriet’s graceful memoir of J. Bastien- e and his art deserves to be universally read. The 
book is exquisitely mounted, and has almost a charm in its revelations of individual ter, ’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘The book is one of the handsomest art books I haveseen. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
letterpress is everywhere interesting. ’’—The Speaker. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Sea-Shore 
Properties. 


ISLAND ON THE 


MAINE COAST. 

FOR SALE.—One of the most beautiful islands 
on this coast, consisting of several hundred 
acres of fine high land: woodland and open 
grass land; cliffs and beaches; bordering on 
perfect harbors; extended mountain and isl- 
and views—convenient to regular steam com- 
munication; taxes nominal. This property, 
situated in the central part of Penobscot Bay 
in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
the Maine Coast and forty miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Bar Harbor, is one of the 
very few islands left for sale at farm values 
and must be sold to settle a joint ownership 
account. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


—— 


CAPE ROSIER, 


MAINE. 

FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
nearly continuous shore front. Cape Rosier 
shares with the island of Mt. Desert the most 
rugged and picturesque characteristics of the 
shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
ter; has good regular steam communication, 
unsurpassed mountain and island views, bold, 
rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
beaches, and has a great variety of fine trees. 
These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of from 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sums fine and perfectly 
protected seashore estates. The lands will 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 

ALFRED BOWDITCH. 


HENRY PARKMAN, { trustees, 
J. MURRAY HOWE, 


27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS SHORE. 
FOR SALE.—On the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (commonly known as the Bev- 
erly Shore), one of the most finely situated 
improved estates on this line of coast, con- 
sisting of 20 acres of high table-land, com- 
manding broad and beautiful ocean views. 
The land fronts on the shore, has fine beach, 
rocks, and is convenient to good anchorage 
for yachts. Large, substantially built man- 
sion-house, stable, greenhouse, gardener’s 
cottage, gardens, orchard avenues, and a 
great variety of fine trees, lawns, and shrub- 
bery. One. hour’s ride from Boston. This 
property will be sold at a low price to settle 
an estate. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
The undersigned act as agents for the pur- 
chase and rental, and offer for sale and lease 
properties on all parts of the New England 
Coast. Descriptions of the list estates avail- 
able in any section desired given. The Maine 
and Massachusetts Coast a specialty. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 





